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M% TOPICS OF THE DAY ™ 





THE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL DILEMMA 


a@ renomination, as he says, and if his renomination will 

mean defeat for the party, as some others say, the Repub- 
lican National Convention in June may not have that air of 
hilarity that has marked it in recent years. So we gather from 
a perusal of the Republican press. ‘‘ Nothing but death can 
keep me out of the fight now,” was Mr. Taft’s word to inquir- 
ing callers on Wednesday of last week, the day after Governor 
Osborn, of Michigan, had ventured to suggest that the 
President and Senator La Follette both drop out of the race 
in favor of Mr. Roosevelt or Senator Beveridge, or some one 
else who could possibly carry the country next fall. Senator 
La Follette was making a sensational speaking tour of the 
President’s home State and Mr. Roosevelt was making even 
-more talk by saying nothing whatever, and the President’s 
friends told him that the Taft workers were becoming discour- 
aged at his non-committal attitude. So he made his ringing 
declaration of war to the death. ‘‘ That is what he should 
say !’’ exclaims the New York World, probably the bitterest 
eritic of Mr. Roosevelt from one ocean to the other. And it 
adds: ‘‘ That is the only course of conduct he can decently 
take,” as it would be ‘“ contemptible’”’ to ‘‘ allow Theodore 
Roosevelt to bulldoze him out 6f a renomination.” 

The only way now that Colonel Roosevelt can enter the con- 
test with any hope of victory, believes the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Press (Prog. Rep.), “‘ is to come out 
in the open, announce himself a candidate, and enter all the 
Congress-district. primaries against the President.’’ If not, 
“ the Taft men will win hands down with their present aggres- 
sive program.” In fact, the politicians in Washington agree, 
reports this observer, that the President’s move will ‘‘ force the 
fighting at once or stop all serious talk of a convention contest.”’ 
Furthermore, there are many who believe that Mr. Taft’s dec- 
laration will compel his renomination, as the party can not 
repudiate its Administration without admitting failure. ‘‘ If 
the Republicans can not win with him, they can not win with 
anybody,” is the verdict of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), 
which regards him as “ the strongest candidate who could be 
named.” He is “ the Republican party’s best asset,” agrees 
the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), and if he does not voluntarily 
withdraw, “‘ no other power can keep him from being the nom- 
inee of the Republican party, which needs him.” 
thinks the Boston Advertiser (Rep.), which declares: 


L DEATH ALONE can prevent the President’s fight for 


So, too, 


‘“* Everybody knows that the choice of the progressive Re- 
publicans of the country, as their Presidential candidate, is 
President Taft. The little faction which styles itself the ‘ Re- 
publican Progressive party’ is neither progressive nor Repub- 
lican. There are many indications that the movement has been 
heavily financed by the ‘ reactionaries’ of Wall Street for the 
purpose of preventing the reelection of President Taft. It 
would not be the first time that wealthy lawbreakers, fright- 
ened by signs of public displeasure, had hired demagogs to 
avert the storm. by various tricks all calculated to disorganize 
the work of reform.” 


Not a few other Republican papers defend the President’s 
progressiveness, and the Dayton (O.) Journal replies to Senator 
La Follette’s reflections on the Administration by saying: 


“ As a Progressive Republican newspaper we believe in Presi- 
dent Taft. He is not a politician. He has made political mis- 
takes, but so did George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
He has made political enemies, but so did James A. Garfield 
and the martyred McKinley. But he has stood for the right 
as he sees the right. He is the first Republican President who 
has had the courage to demand that tariff inequalities, when 
so determined by a competent authority, should be eliminated. 
He is the first Republican President to advocate the taking of 
the tariff out of politics and meeting the issues schedule by 
schedule, on an economic instead of a political basis. Under 
his Administration the Antitrust Law for the first time became 
actually operative, and he now proposes to use the power of the 
Government for the enforcement of the law, and advocates ad- 
ditional legislation for the control and regulation of trusts. 
All the prestige and power of his Administration are behind 
other vital progressive legislation directly in the interest of the 
people whom he seeks earnestly to serve. 

‘‘In this connection we have no quarrel with Senator La 
Follette and the clique responsible for his parade through Ohio. 
Every man, be he Democrat, Republican, or Socialist, has a 
right to campaign for the presidency. But the assumption 
that La Folletteism is Progressive Republicanism or that Pro- 
gressive Republicans are of necessity for La Follette is the rank- 
ests ham. If Senator La Follette were a real Progressive Re- 
publican he would be backing up the President in Kis fight for 
honest progress and aiding in his defense against the powerful 
and selfish interests who seek the President’s destruction be- 
cause of his service to the people.”’ 


A diametrically opposite view is afforded by the Los Angeles 
Express (Ind.), which praises La Follette and says of the Taft 
Administration: 


“The Administration has abandoned the political principles 
it was commissioned to carry into effect and has come to be the 
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only hope of the special interests it was originally commissioned 
to curb and control in the interest of free government. 

“It is a well-known fact that every prominent friend of the 
original Roosevelt program for the restoration of-the rule of 
the people as against the rule of the money power, has been 
foreed to abandon the Taft Administration as a means of re- 
storing the government to the people. 

‘“‘ Every aggressive worker for the conservation of coal, water- 
power, and other natural resources, and every active friend of 
the progressive measures by which selfish interests were to be 
curbed in their rush to appropriate resources that belong to 
the people, and for the political power and business methods 
that would protect them in exploiting the public, recognizes the 
present Administration as having forfeited: the confidence of 
progressive men 

“Mr. Taft’s renomination under existing conditions would 
he sacrificing the party and the country.” 


Those who agree with the above naturally look with hope and 
expectation to Colonel Roosevelt, 
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serious embarrassment to the La Follette leaders and possible 
harm to the Progressive movement. 

“As a, Progressive leader the Wisconsin Senator can do splen- 
did work in Ohio. Asa promoter of his own candidacy he could 
only emphasize the hold that Theodore Roosevelt has upon the 
minds and hearts of the Republicans of the State.” 


Coming now to the La Follette candidacy itself, we find that 
what it lacks in numbers it makes up in enthusiasm among the 
editors. His indorsement by the Minnesota Progressive League 
meets the hearty approval of the Des Moines Register and Leader 
(Rep.); and the Lewiston (Me.) Journal (Rep.) calls upon him 
to ‘‘eome to New England and promote political ozone.” ‘‘No 
man’s power and influence are growing so rapidly,” avers the 
Topeka Capital (Rep.), and “‘if President Taft has a competi- 
tor to fear,” he is warned by the Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) 
that ‘‘it is La Follette.” Says the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

(Rep.): 





and many see in the latter’s 
scathing criticism of the Admin- 
istration’s arbitration treaties, 
and his absence from the peace 
dinner where the President spoke, 
‘“an open political rupture be- 
tween Colonel Roosevelt and 
President Taft,’’ as the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Ind. Rep.) plainly 
words it. The ex-President’s 
name has been «placed by peti- 
tion on the presidential primary 
ballot in Nebraska, and a rumor 
is afloat that some of the lead- 
ing Progressives are using the La 
Follette candidacy as a blind for 
the Roosevelt boom and at the 
last moment will swing the entire 
movement to the ex-President. 
Color has been lent to this rumor 
by the attitude of Gifford Pinchot 





“He is clearly of presidential 
size, and with him in that great 
office, there would be no discred- 
iting of faithful public officials, 
no Aldrich tariffs, no Ballinger 
conservation, and no dependence 
upon the courts to get outside 
their proper spheres to control 
industrial affairs.”’ 


And the New Haven Union 
(Rep.) assures us that— 


“Tt is not within the power 
of Theodore Roosevelt or any 
other Republican to stave the 
rising tide of public sentiment 
which is sweeping the country 
in favor of Wisconsin’s ‘Little 
Giant.’ Once the people get 
acquainted with this man La 
Follette and learn what he has 
done in his own State, and tried 
to do for the country, we will 
hear less and less talk of Roose- 
velt, even less and less talk of 








and ex-Secretary Garfield, who 
induced the Ohio Progressive Re- 
publican League not to indorse the 
La Follette boom, but to word their resolutions ‘‘for the presiden- 
tial nomination of Robert M. La Follette or Theodore Roosevelt, 
or any other Progressive Republican.’’ Dark hints of some sub- 
terranean agency working quietly for the nomination. of the 
Contributing Editor are seen from time to time in the Washing- 
ton dispatches, but without sufficient cireumstantiality to com- 
pel general belief. They are enough, however, to alarm Col. 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), who 
exclaimed to a reporter in Atlanta: 


‘The election of Roosevelt, abrogating the third-term tradi- 
tion, would be a step toward absolutism. If Roosevelt is put 
in the White House in 1912, we will never get him out again 
except feet first.” 


The Salt Lake Tribune (Ind. Rep.) and the Des Moines 
Capital (Rep.) agree that Mr. Roosevelt should not accept an- 
other nomination, and the Baltimore American (Rep.) believes 
that ‘‘the so-called Roosevelt boom amounts to nothing.” ‘It 
will simmer down, and the former President will be found at the 
side of the Republican nominee, provided this is not La Follette,”’ 
for ‘‘Mr. La Follette has a deep antipathy toward the former 
President, and the former President has no love for La Follette. 
The mutual distrust is such as to preclude a pooling of issues or 
the joining of forces.”” But another observer sees quite a dif- 
ferent picture. Says the Toledo Blade (Rep.): 


“Ohio is flaming with Roosevelt sentiment, and any attempt 
to whip the State’s Progressive Republicans into line for the 
La Follette candidacy would have resulted, beyond question, in 


Taft.” 

Opposed to these eulogies we 
find his speeches ridiculed by the 
Milwaukee Free Press (Rep.) and Sentinel (Rep.), in his home 
State, the latter styling him “‘a sort of replica in politics of the 
late John Alexander Dowie.” His addresses remind the Des 
Moines Capital (Rep.) of Mary Ellen Lease and Eugene V. Debs, 
and he seems to the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) to be ‘‘ plainly 
echoing Bryan at his worst.’’ In fact, beside La Follette, 
‘‘Bryan in his palmiest days was a cooing dove,” remarks the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), while the St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.) 
observes more mildly that his tendency ‘‘to flout constitutions 
and statutes and established forms of every character deprives 
him of the confidence of many.” The main trouble with his 
boom, as the Springfield Union (Rep.) sizes it up, “‘is that it 
does not exist and never has existed—it is all hot air, and every- 
body seems to know it except the Wisconsin Senator.’’ ‘‘As the 
ease stands,’’ advises the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
(Rep.), ‘‘La Follette had better go home and look after his law 
practise.”” And if he wishes to support his convictions next fall, 


THE HAWKE. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


_adds the Nashville Tennesseean (Dem.), he can do so ‘‘ by aiding 


in the election of a Democrat, who will be a Progressive, nomi- 
nated on a Progressive platform.’’ Says the Indianapolis Star 
(Ind. Rep.): 


‘** As the custodian of the nation’s momentous and multiform 
interests, Mr. La Follette is clearly impossible. As an agitator 
inveighing against the existing ambitions, he is, to the extent of 
his powers, a dangerous man. At a time when the American 
people are enjoying the greatest prosperity he plays upon all the 
sinister springs of envy, malice, and discontent. Any people may 
well pray to be delivered from such leadership.” 





ee ee ee, 
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T. R.—‘‘ Great Scott, what can a fellow do!” 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 
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BOILS IN SPITE OF ALL HE CAN DO. 
—Shiras in the Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


TWO IDEAS OF A CERTAIN PRIVATE CITIZEN’S ATTITUDE. 


| A YEAR OF UNREST 


OOKING BACK over 1911 all the editorial commenta- 
tors seem to agree that its salient characteristic was a 
wide-spread and profound unrest; but the attempt to 
interpret this unrest develops striking divergences of opinion. 
While many can see in the world-wide ferment a wholesome ex- 
pression of social, economic, and political discontent, others 
survey the year’s feverish activities through cynical and dis- 
couraged eyes. ‘‘Unrest and suspicion seem to be general 
throughout the world as never before,” says the New York 
Times in its survey of the departed year—a period, it declares, 
which “‘has sorely tried the faith of man in governments and in- 
dividuals.”” In support of these general- 


new republic and resulted in actual fighting in the northern 
part of the country. 

‘Persia clashed with Russia and is threatened with 
dismemberment. 

‘*And all this in the face of the great peace movement fathered 
by Andrew Carnegie and backed by many of the world’s greatest 
leaders. ‘ 

‘Yet, in spite of the fact that one-third of the world’s popu- 
lation has been involved in actual wars, the chaotic and unset- 
tled conditions in the other countries have been more ominous 
and disturbing, perhaps, than the real war. 

‘*The fight in the United States against business combinations 
and the great industrial war in England are far-reaching in their 
effect. 

“In American elections the spirit of protest against machine 

control was manifested everywhere. 





izations it adds: ‘‘China, Morocco, 
Tripoli, Persia, and Mexico offer un- { 
blushing examples of broken faith be- 
tween man and man and government 
and government, while the efforts for 
international arbitration in certain quar- 
ters are far surpassed by the prepara- 
tion for war in the same and other 
quarters.” ‘It has been twelve 
months of strife and chaos,’ declares 
the Nashville Tennesseean, which pro- 
ceeds to the following summary of 
upheavals: 


‘‘China emerged from three hundred 
years of Manchu bondage and astound- 
ed the universe. 

‘‘Diaz fell and disclosed to the world 
the fact that what was popularly sup- 
posed to be a formidable government, 
well guarded and defended, was merely 
an empty shell. 

“‘All Europe has been in a turmoil 
over Morocco. 

“By grabbing Tripoli Italy provoked 
a war with Turkey which promises to 
be of long duration. 









Socialist candidates polled unprece- 
dented votes. - 

1 be ij ““Women were enfranchised in Cali- 
A We) airs! fae de fornia in spite of the opposition of a 
railway machine, and all over the nation 
there was evidence of unwillingness to 
have public officials dominated by trusts. 
ty ““The shocking confession by the Mce- 
i Namaras that they were responsible for 
ii the destruction of the Los Angeles 
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ippEC j Times plant probably created a greater 
PRESIDENT H sensation than any other single event 
REFERENCE of the year in the United States. 





‘| ‘*All the world was horrified - that 
such a crime should be committed by 
men who claimed-to be advancing the 
interests of organized labor. 

‘*Discord marked both national and 
international affairs the world over in 
1911, and 1912 can scarcely duplicate 
such a record of bloodshed and strife.” 


Other editors add to this list of dis- 
turbing factors the increased cost of 
living, which has been emphasized 
during the year by food riots in Vienna 
and other European cities. We may 
note in passing that the American Eco- 
nomic Association, upon the proposal 








‘‘Honduras and several of the other 
Central American states have been in 
constant guerrilla warfare. 

‘Portugal has undergone a political 
upheaval which at times threatened the 

\ 


**He stood awhile on one foot fust, 
And then he stood on ’tother, 
And on which foot he felt the wust, 
He couldn't a told you nuther.” 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


of Prof. Irving Fisher, has asked Pres- 
ident Taft to move for an international 
conference on this subject of univer- 
sal coneern. The New York Sun, 
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limiting its survey to the doings of the year within our borders, 
disrespectfully derides 1911 as “‘an ass of a year, a Dogberry of 
days,” ‘‘a shambling futility, failure, quack, and humbug,” 
and proceeds with the indictment as follows: 


‘Business, trying to lift its head, was bulldozed, swatted, and 
Wickershammed. Both political parties and most of the poli- 
ticians bid against one another in their fury to demonstrate 
which could put the most cruel proscriptions on energy, thrift, 
suceess, strangle tightest the development and the free action 
. of industry, offer the largest bribe to envy and ignorance, get 
furthest away from government according to the Constitution 
and the nearest to the tumultuous whimsies of the mob. 

‘‘A year of demagogism, of hollow vociferant ranting, of con- 
valescing business frightened or forced out of its natural re- 
covery, of politics putrid and unashamed.”’ 


To these ‘‘solar sobs’’ the New York World makes ironical 
reply: 

“Tt is, alas! too true that a poor, feeble business (like the 
Tobacco Trust), ‘trying to lift its head, was bulldozed, swatted, 
and Wickershammed’; too true that (by trying to reduce the 
wool schedule) ‘both political parties and most of the politi- 
cians bid against one another in their fury to demonstrate which 
could put the most cruel proscriptions on energy, thrift, and 
success, strangle tightest the development and free action’ (of 
monopoly); ‘offer the largest bribe to envy and ignorance’ (of 
the little competitor who has been driven out of business); ‘get 
furthest away from government according to the Constitution’ 
(as interpreted by that eminent Socialist, Judge Gary); ‘and 
the nearest to the tumultuous whimsies of the mob’ (as voiced 
by the Supreme Court in its Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions). 

‘*Yes, 1911 was a bad, bad year; and we are depraved enough 
to hupe that 1912 will be even worse.” 


We will find ourselves with the majority, it seems, if we re- 
fuse to take a pessimistic view of the unrest which marked the 
past year throughout the world, but recognize in it the stirring 

* of those forces which make for political liberty and social justice. 
“Better living conditions and a freer participation by the masses 
of mankind in the governments under which they live have been 
demanded with success,’ affirms the Chicago Record-Herald. 
“In nothing else is the record which belongs wholly to 1911 
so notable as in the advance of popular sovereignty,’’ says the 
Dallas News, which adds: ‘‘ Lying back of this advance as its 
cause is, of course, the liberalization of human thought.’’ The 
year’s unrest, declares the Omaha Bee, is ‘‘a legacy of priceless 
value,” since it means ‘‘the progress and propagating of the 
principle of democracy.’ While admitting that this unrest of 
the nations has its harsher side, as revealed in Russia’s attitude 
toward Persia and in the quarrel of-Italy and Turkey over 
Tripoli, the Omaha paper feels that this shrinks into insignifi- 
cance beside the evidences of a gathering and world-wide de- 
mand for popular government. Recalling the definition of civil- 
ization as ‘“‘a tendency rather than a fixt fact or a set of 
established rules,’ the Philadelphia North American proclaims 
1911 ‘‘a splendid year for the world.” ° 

The seeular awakening of 1911, declares the Danville Com- 
mercial News, is only one side of the shield. The other is the 
religious awakening. We read: 

“It has been many years since a twelvemonth was marked 
by so varied and yet so convergent a group of movements in 
behalf of practical Christianity in all its different forms. A 
special mark of these movements was the active share of the 
laity in them.” 

Other editors, in calling attention to the drift of the year 
toward democracy, note the protest of German workmen against 
militarism, England’s limiting of the veto power of the Lords, 
and the agitation for greater political rights in China and British 
India, where some 700,000,000 people are affected. In this 
eountry, remarks the New York World, the electoral sensation 
of the year was the sudden increase of the Socialist vote and 
the capture by the Socialists of a number of widely separated 
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cities. Few of our editors fail to pay tribute to President Taft 
for his services to the cause of peace in initiating and negotiating 
the much-discust arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France. ‘This service to humanity,” says The World, ‘‘is per- 
haps, in the whole record of the year, the brightest, fairest entry.” 

The Supreme Court decisions in the Standard Oil.and Tobacco 
Trust cases, remarks the New York Tribune, are prominent 
among the things which make 1911 memorable. 

In finance and industry, it is generally admitted, the record 
of the year has been a mixt one. ‘‘ Measured by railroad earn- 
ings and bank clearings business was lighter than in 1910,’’ re- 
marks the Philadelphia Record, “‘ yet the decrease was not great, 
and it must be remembered that there was a marked improve- 
ment late in the year in iron and steel, in copper, in railroad 
earnings and railroad purchases.’’ And the same paper goes 
on to remind us that ‘‘ employment was very general, wages 
kept up, and there were few important labor difficulties.’”’ Crops 
were large, but, with the exception of cotton, not record-break- 
ing. ‘‘ To the farmers more than to any other class the year 
has meant prosperity,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald, “‘ for 
high prices have made total values of nearly all farm products 
greater than the 1910 figures, despite lessened production.” 
The total volume of our inland trade for the year, says Dun’s 
Review, ‘‘ was of more than fair proportions,”’ while our foreign 
commerce ‘‘ was notably larger than in any preceding year.’’ 
According to this authority, ‘‘ the most notable event of the 
year from the standpoint of national welfare was the enormous 
cotton crop, believed to exceed 15,000,000 bales.”’ ‘‘ The benefi- 
cent effect of this,”’ we are told, ‘‘ can scarcely be overestimated.”’ 
In Bradstreet’s we read: 


‘* Nineteen hundred and eleven was a period of striking irreg- 
ularity in trade and industry, but. despite evidences of wide- 
spread caution and repression a fair, in some lines a record, 
business was done. This, it is conceded, was generally at the 
expense of profits, which latter, rather than the aggregate vol- 
ume of business, came in for wide-spread complaint.” 


The dying year bequeathed the United States Government a 
deficit of $22,000,000, which is materially more than the deficit 
of twelve months ago. Also, the 3,066 miles of new railroad 
built during the year was 25 per cent. less than the new mile- 
age of 1910. And altho 1911 witnessed a record-breaking pro- 
duction of gold, many editors hesitate about entering this item 
on the credit side of the ledger. For, as the New York Com- 
mercial explains, ‘‘ such a vast increase in production in recent 
years probably has something to do with the high cost of neces- 
saries of life, for gold is merchandise as well as money, and the 
supply naturally affects the price as measured by other things.” 

‘During 1911 American citizens gave more generously to phil- 
anthropic causes than ever ‘before, the total of their publicly 
recorded benefactions amounting, according to the New York 
Sun, to more than $260,000,000. The largest single gift was 
the $25,000,000 given by Andrew Carnegie to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

From the interesting statistics of crime and disaster gathered 
each year by the Chicago Tribune we learn that the number of 
suicides in 1911 was 12,242, which is 166 less than in 1910; and 
the record shows that the men who took their own lives wer> 
twice as many as the women. The lynchings of the year were 
71, as compared with 74 in the previous twelvemonth. The 
homicides of the year are placed at 8,272 (as compared with 
8,975 in 1910), and the legal executions at 74, which is a de- 
crease of 30. ‘‘ There has been less public dishonesty in 1911 
than in 1910,” says The Tribune, which adds in explanation: 
“The record, which is only an approximate one, shows a total 
in round numbers by embezzlement, forgeries, bank wrecking, 


ete., of $12,000,000, as compared with $25,000,000 in 1910.” 


All these statements are for the United States only. 
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EDWARD F. SWIFT, 
Of Swift and Company, who is 


the Sherman Antitrust Law. 


INTERESTED IN 





“ THREE OF THE TEN DEFENDANTS. 
In the center sits Edward Tilden, President of the National Packing 
one of the prominent beef-packers Company, and the only one of its indicted directors who did not tion, ‘father oftheimmunity bath,” 
now testing the criminal clause of resign before the trial. At his left. is Thomas J. Connors, and at his and the first witness to be called to 

right is Arthur Meeker, both of whom are with the Armours. 


THE 





ALBERT H. VEEDER, 
‘Arbiter’? of a packers associa- 


the stand by the Government. 





SHERMAN ACT. 
































THE BEEF TRUST TRIAL 


O ONE KNOWS whether the Chicago jury which is 

N to decide the fate of the ten beef-packers accused of 

“ violating the criminal section of the Sherman Law will 

find them guilty or innocent. Tho the legal preliminaries 
have stretched through some nine years, the actual trial is barely 
under way. Nevertheless, a majority of our newspapers, in 

some cases exasperated at what seems to them the too long 
delay in bringing these trust magnates to justice, in other cases 
elated that men of such prominence should now be standing in 
jeopardy of a year in jail or a $5,000 fine, or both, are voicing 
an insistent demand that if these men are convieted by the 
jury, they be sent to jail by Judge Carpenter. This attitude is 
also explained by the very general opinion that here is the Gov- 
ernment’s first chance to send a group of ‘ biz trust magnates ”’ 
to jail, and, secondly, that here is the first real test of the crim- 
inal clause of the Sherman Antitrust Law. For the original 
indictments against the meat-men in 1903 were the earliest 
attempt to enforce this section of the law, the group of men 
now on trial represent the largest interest that has been prose- 


cuted under it, and this is the first opportunity to show what, © 


if any, bearing the Supreme Court’s “‘ rule of reason ” has upon 
this particular part of the much-misunderstood act. 

Such considerations as these, then, impel the New York 
World to the declaration that the proceeding against the Beef 
Trust is more significant than the prosecution of the Steel 
Trust, and to the belief that ‘‘ more than a fine may confront 
them by way of punishment if they are found guilty, with a 
nation waiting to see somewhere the ‘ one really responsible man 
in jail.’ ’’ Here is the chance, similarly asserts the Indianapolis 
News, to justify the oft-heard contention that ‘ guilt*is per- 
sonal ’”’ by sending some of these trust magnates to jail; if they 
are guilty this must be done ‘‘ unless the law is to have its teeth 
drawn.”’. In this case, at last, adds The News, the Government 
“‘ reaching to the real source of the trust evil.’’ If the pack- 
ers are convicted and punished, we will have, in the Baltimore 
Sun’s opinion, ‘‘ the first important demonstration that the 
criminal as well as the civil section of the Sherman Antitrust 
Law ean be enforced.’’ So runs editorial comment in a score 
of papers, and the belief is apparently wide-spread which the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch puts in this terse sentence: ‘ One jail 
sentence will do more to enforce obedience to the Sherman 
Law than a hundred civil suits.” 


is 


\ 


Asserting no less strongly the importance of this case, the 
Washington Post admits that it is the first criminal prosecu- 
tion under the law only as far ps the date of the original filing 
of the charges against the packers is concerned. In the in- 
terim, we are reminded, “‘ the Turpentine Trust managers have 
been brought to trial and convicted, and similar indictments 
have been returned ‘against officials of the Shoe Machinery 


Trust, the Lumber Trust, the Bathtub Trust, and a few smaller 
eoncerns.”’ But— 


“Those persons who have been convicted are out on bail 
pending appeal to the Supreme Court, so the claim set up that 
nobody has gone to jail for violation of the Sherman Law is true 
on its face. However, so far as the cases mentioned are con- 
cerned, the results do not go to prove that the Supreme Court 
ruling as to reasonable restraint weakened the criminal clause 
of the statute, as many lawyers and politicians contend. But 
whatever doubt on this point exists is expected to be cleared up 
by the Beef Trust prosecution. 

“Tt is agreed that the law is here put to a crucial test for the 
first time, a fact which invests the court proceedings with an 
interest as general as was aroused by the Oil and Tobacco cases, 
in which the question of crime was not involved.” 


If, in the course of this trial, notes the watchful Springfield 
Republican, the packers are acquitted, the criminal clauses of 
the Antitrust Law will be “‘ virtually repealed ”’; if the pack- 
ers get off with’a fine these clauses will become the ‘“ laughing- 
stock of the country "; hence, ‘ the radicals who demand that 
the trusts be exterminated by making ‘ guilt personal ’ are cor- 
rect in their belief that trust magnates must be sent to jail if 
the criminal clauses of the law are to be vindicated.” 

Another matter of interest is found by The Republican in the 
fact that the defense, to the extent that they have so far shown 
their hand, will maintain ‘‘ that if they were parties to a com- 
bination in restraint of trade, the restraint was ‘ reasonable ’ 
under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Oil and Tobacco cases’; and if the judge refuses to admit evi- 
dence on the question of the “ reasonableness ’’ of the restraint, 
then the Supreme Court will surely be called upon “‘ to deter- 
mine what bearing this dictum concerning the ‘ rule of reason’ 
had upon criminal suits under the Antitrust Law.” 

This argument of the packers’ counsel, as the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer sees it, is, in short, that the ‘‘recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions virtually killed, instead of interpreted, the Sherman Law.” 
Now, if this law is killed, remarks the Cleveland paper, friends 
of the offending corporations will find to their sorrow that ‘‘a 
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substitute will soon be passed which, viewed from the standpoint 
of the trust] magnate, may be far :more stringent: than the 
present statute‘ever claimed fai be. " : he 

The ‘opening speeches’ of the prosecuting attorneys, as sum- 
marized in the press, reveal the Government’s purpose to show 
that “the indicted packers, or their predecessors, have domi- 
nated the meat industry of the country, and fixt prices since 
1880,” and that the purpose of the National Packing Company, 
in which the ten defendants were 
directors when indicted, and 
‘“which was organized by members 
of the combination March 18, 1903, 
is to continue the work ‘accom- 
plished by the pool.’ In their 
turn the attorneys for the packers, 
in addition to the line of defense 
referred to in the paragraph above, 
will try to show how the opera- 
tions of their clients have bene- 
fited the public, brought in but a 
small profit, and have neither crusht 
competition nor established a mon- 
opoly, and that the high cost of 
meat is really the result of ‘a 
variety of economic causes.” 

The earliest testimony given by 
Albert H. Veeder, ‘‘father of the 
immunity bath,” and his son Henry 
Veeder, secretary of the packers’ 
pool, which existed from 1893 to 
1896. and from 1898 to 1900, re- 
vealed the workings of this pool and 
the attempt, in 1902, to form a bil- 
which failed 
only through inability to secure 
sufficient capital. Tho this does 
not bear on the present guilt of 
the defendants, the more radical 
papers hail it as proof of their mon- 
opolistic purposes, and as inference 
that these purposes are still ac- 
complished through other methods. 

Newspaper-readers, who have 
seen references to the beef case 
cropping up at intervals for the 
last few years, are reminded that 
the first indictments were handed 
down July 1, 1903, that ‘‘immunity 
baths’”’ were granted, investiga- 
tions held, new indictments re- 
turned, various motions and ap- 
peals filed, upheld, and refused, 
holding up actual trial until De- 
ecember 6, 1911. And after the 


lion-dollar merger, 


selection of a jury and the opening speeches, the first testimony 
was taken on December 26. 


The ten packers who are now 
on trial for violation of the criminal clause of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, through their connection with the National Packing 
Company, are: 


Louis F. Swift, president of Swift & Co. 

Edward F. Swift, vice-president of Swift & Co. 

Charles H. Swift, director of Swift & Co. 

Edward Tilden, president of the National Packing Company. 
J. Ogden Armour, president of Armour & Co. 

Edward Morris, president of Morris & Co. 

Arthur Meeker, general manager of Armour & Co. 

Francis A. Fowler, director of Swift & Co. 

Thomas J. Connors, superintendent of Armour & Co. 

Louis H. Hayman, manager of Morris & Co. 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
“READY FOR A FIGHT OR A FROLIC.” 


Admiral Evans and his grandson, 
before the Admiral took the fleet around the Horn. That achieve- 
ment, in the view of President Roosevelt, who sent him, was the 
greatest feat of the Admiral’s long career, which ended January 3. 


January 13,1912 


REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS 


BOUT a half-century ago a ten-year-old boy was sail- 
A ing a. toy: ‘Poat. in the school-yard one morning when 
another boy, evidently not friendly to his naval policy, 
smashed the little craft into bits with a stone. Thereat the 
vessel’s owner picked up the same stone and smashed him. 
The boy was carried home on a shutter, and “‘ little Fighting 
Bob” changed ‘schools and was 
warned to be more careful ‘of his 
boats and the way he sailed them 
in thefuture. This, we are told b) 
the New York Tribune, was the first 
hint of Robley Dunglison Evans’s 
genius for naval affairs and the art 
of war. He was also, we might 
add, the same lad who, many 
years after, at the battle of Santi- 
ago, fought his ship from the con- 
ning-tower, while the other captains 
exposed themselves to the enemy’s 
fire, and who, knowing all the while 
that this very act was responsible 
for the amazing efficiency of his ves- 
sel, submitted in silence to the jeers 
and contempt of those who called 
him cowardly and an incubus to 
our Navy. Years afterward, when 
President Roosevelt took up an 
investigation of the merits of the 
battle of Santiago, it was learned 
that not the other ships, which 
were covered with popular glory, 
but the Jowa it was which, of all 
war-ships engaged, had done the 
most damage. And, again, Evans 
was silent and maintained the dig- 
nity of a naval officer. But for 
his gallantry in that fifty-mile 
running fight Captain Evans re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress and 
was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. Then when, in 1907-08, 
the Atlantic Fleet made its won- 
derful world tour, it was Evans who 
was picked to command it. Yes, 
says The Tribune: 


‘“* That brilliant achievement, the 
first world cruise of an -armored 
fleet of that size and power, fully 
tested Admiral Evans’s ability as 
an organizer and a commander. 
All that the public knew was that 
sixteen battle-ships had made a 
25,000-mile cruise... They could 
not imagine what that meant to the directing mind of the fleet, 
of the many hours of anxiety spent in poring over charts of 
harbors or reefs, of planning for supplies of fuel and food, and of 
keeping together in contented and happy mood the thousands 
of men who made up the crews of the war-ships. 

‘“‘ By the time he had reached San Francisco the strain had 
become so severe that he was unable to leave his bed, and it 
was necessary to relieve him from the command at that place.” 


‘Bob Evans"’ Sewell, just 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy Metcalf said, when told of Ad- 
miral Evans’s death, that in giving him the command of the 
Atlantic Fleet in its cruise around the world, he had extended 
to him “ the choicest assignment ever offered an American 
naval officer in times of peace.’”’ Moreover: 


‘* He was practically an ill man when he was selected for this 
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important duty, but his splendid record justified the department 
in giving him this recognition of his long and efficient service. 
He was one of the most efficient and capable officers the Navy 
has known, and his name has been a household word for many 
years.” 


Of the winning of this household name, Evans’s own account 
in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” modestly states that 


“when in command of the Yorktown at Valparaiso, Chile, 
in 1891, during the period of strained relations between Chile 
and the United States, his actions in connection with various 
incidents earned him his popu- 
lar name of ‘ Fighting Bob.’ ”’ 


But according to The Trib- 
une, ‘‘ this most popular and 
picturesque officer afloat under 
the American flag’ had ac- 
tually won full- title to his 
pseudonym many years before. 
It was in one of the battles 
of the Civil War, we are told, 
when Evans, an officer in Ad- 
miral Porter’s fleet, was char- 
ging with sixty-two men over 
twelve hundred feet of sand 
in front of Fort Fisher. And 
“Fighting Bob,’’ as he was 
ever afterward called, was in 
front of them all. 


‘““A Confederate sharp- 
shooter riddled his left leg. 
He tied his handkerchief over 
the wound and ran on. The 
sharpshooter put a ball through 
his right knee. As he fell the 
Confederate fired again, and 
took away part of his foot. 
Evans borrowed a musket and 
shot the sharpshooter through 
the head. 

“When they got the Yankee 
officer to the Norfolk hospital, 
after the battle, preparations 
were made to amputate both ° 
legs. Tho weak from long 
torture, the fighting gleam 
came into his eyes at this an- 
nouncement. When the sur- 
geon appeared ready for work 
Evans braced himself in bed 
on his elbow and drew a re- 
volver from under his pillow. 
He announced that the pistol contained six cartridges, one 
apiece for the first six surgeons who tried to destroy his power 
of locomotion. He kept his legs.”’ 


1, the day he took his oath of office. 


The stories told of this man, our informant goes on to relate, 
are numberless. But here are two: 


“When President Roosevelt decided that it would be a good 
thing to send’ the Atlantic Fleet around the world, Admiral 
Evans was its Commander-in-chief when it sailed out 6f Hamp- 
ton Roads. Owing to ill-health he relinquished the command 
when the fleet arrived at San Francisco. 

‘Just before the fleet sailed the Admiral was the guest of the 
Lotos Club in this city, and in the course of a farewell speech he 
caused a lot of ‘talk when he remarked that the fleet was ‘ready 
for a fight or a frolic.’ That remark was cabled all over the 
world, and all sorts of constructions were put on it, but Evans 
never retracted a word of it. 

“Once Admiral Evans attended a service in Trinity Church, 
and was ushered into the pew of a wealthy New Yorker. The 
New Yorker coming in saw the Admiral, and, not knowing him, 
took a eard from his pocket and wrote on it, ‘I pay $1,000 a year 
rent for this pew,’ and handed it to the Admiral. The Admiral 
looked at the card a moment, and pulling out one of his own 


wrote on it, ‘You pay too much,’ and handed it to the New 


Yorker.” : 
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HIS INAUGURATION STARTS A NEW CALENDAR. 


China’s first President, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, brings his Republic into step : j 
with the rest of the world by making the Chinese New Year fall on January ing in China one of those 


in the middle of February. Other similar changes are expected. 
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THE NEWEST AND GREATEST 
REPUBLIC 


HAT CHINA, not Japan, is now the Land of the Rising 

Sun, is suggested by our paragraphers, when Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen is made President of the new Republic. Fur- 
thermore, Japan will no longer be the most Occidental nation 
in the Orient, it is remarked, if the Chinese succeed in establish- 
ing a federal republic modeled upon the Government of the 
United States, with leaders 
imbued with Western ideas 
through their education in 
Europe and America. The 
press of this country are look- 
ing with wonder at the estab- 
lishment, in these early days 
of 1912, of the world’s young- 
est but biggest republic. For 
even tho Mongolia and Tur- 
kestan become independent or 
pass over to Russia, and Man- 
churia fall to Japan, China 
would remain the most popu- 
lous nation on the globe. ‘“‘The 
400,334,000 have awakened,” 
as the San Francisco Post re- 
marks, ‘‘and the last sound to 
be heard from the strongest 
line of rulers in history is the 
wail of a baby.’’ So it is not 
surprizing to find the overturn 
in China given first place in 
most summaries of the notable 
events of the past year, and 
one editor predicts that the 
future historian will put down 
the awakeaing of China as the 
most important contribution 
to human progress made by 
the first decade of the twentieth 
eentury. Readers of the Min- 
neapolis Journal are reminded 
that in their time ‘‘is happen- 
Hitherto the Chinese year has begun world changes comparable only 
to the discovery of America, 
the Crusades, the fall of Rome, the defeat of the Persians 
at Salamis.’”’ And in even more sweeping phrase the New 
York Journal of Commerce calls the coming “‘reorganization of 
the Chinese Empire as a federal republic’? one of the most 
stupendous experiments of all history ‘“‘and perhaps the most 
remarkable event that has occurred since, with the coming of 
the Goths and Vandals, there passed away the Empire of Rome.”’ 
But tho this may astonish the rest of the world, continues this 
editor, ‘‘it may also leave the mass of the Chinese people un- 


conscious of any change.” For, a” 


‘*A bowl of rice will cost no less than it did before, and the 
half-cent needed to buy it will be no easier to earn. . . . There 
is no magic in the proclamation of a republic to transform the 
pinching poverty of the vast majority of the people of China 
into a less bitter struggle with starvation, and possibly the most 
serious peril threatening the new régime will be found in its 
failure to work miracles by bringing forth, in the very act of its 
creation, a higher type of national well-being.”’ 


Nevertheless, if the policy of the new republic ‘‘is to be shaped 
by men combining unselfishness with honesty and a clear per- 
ception of the needs of the people with both,’’ The Journal of 
Commerce thinks that ‘‘the beneficent influence of the new 
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order ought to be very quickly felt.” A similar guarded op- 
timism characterizes a large part of our editorial comment. 

Bad omens for the monarchy and good ones for the new régime 
are seen in the election of so able a man as Dr. Sun as President, 
surrounded with advisers like Wu Ting Fang, in the confession 
of weakness implied by the imperial edict agreeing to submit the 
question of the form of govern- 
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‘‘Every coolie can read and write his own complicated lan- 
guage, and the news can be spread throughout China once the 
way is opened to distribute papers. Illiteracy therefore will 
not bar a campaign of education that will teach the people the 
meaning of self-government and the way to elect representatives. 
Whether a republican form of government is best suited to the 
Chinese temperament remains to be seen, but there will be no 
trouble in making the people 
understand what the change 





ment to a national conference, 
-and in the fact that many 
Chinese troops in the north have 
declared for a republic. Yuan 
Shi-kai’s success in squeezing 
funds from the Manchu princes, 
and his bold declaration that he 
will fight the republicans to a 
finish are discounted by the re- 
membrance of the previous rev- 
olutionary victories in the field. 
‘The republican leaders of 
China are succeeding,’’ declares 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
**before the generation closes 
which saw the Allies set fire to 
Tien-Tsin and leave a trail of 
massacre along the road to 
Peking, the United States of 
China may open the way for the 
redemption of Asia.’ 
Considerable assurance of 








means, provided that those 
who assume control at the be- 
ginning are honest in their en- 
deavor to impart the knowledge. 
The Western world does not 
grasp the fact that there is no 
illiteracy among the men of 
China nor realize the effect 
that this will have when they 
have a chance to think and act 
for themselves.” 


On the other hand, many can 
not help agreeing with Prof. 
W. G. Bateman, who has just 
returned from his post in the 
Chinese Imperial University in 
Peking, that ‘‘a republican form 
of government in China would 
be an absolute failure,’’ that 
the people there are more ig- 
norant than we realize, and 
that ‘‘the nation can be saved 
only by an enlightened despot- 








Chinese capability for self-gov- 
ernment is found by the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press in A. R. Colqu- 
houn’s Fortnightly Review article in which he notes that ‘‘the 
Chinese appear, from a period antedating the dawn of reliable 
history, to have possest in a peculiar degree the instinct of self- 
government.” The St. Paul daily goes on to say that a re- 
public for China would not be difficult of accomplishment: 


“The provinces, or states, already have local parliaments 
and a fully equipped machinery for local self-government. 
They are fiscally independent for certain purposes and have many 
of the specific special rights now enjoyed by the various States 
in this country. . . . China already possesses the essentials 
of democratic liberty and this will be manifested in her future, 
whatever the actual label attached to her government may be.” 


Another argument, which is strongly emphasized by the New 
York Commercial, is that the Chinese are, in their own way, 
‘the best-educated people in the world.” To quote: 


THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
—Macauley fn the New York World. 


ism.’’ The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and Providence Journal 
argue strongly that the Chinese people are now and will for 
many years be unfit for self-government. A republic, as we 
understand it, in China, is to the Boston Globe ‘‘hard to 
imagine,’ to the New York World ‘“‘an absurdity,” and to the 
New Orleans Picayune ‘‘simply preposterous.” 

The chief peril confronting the project of a Chinese republic 
is that of ‘‘ territorial disintegration,’ according to the New York 
Tribune. The danger of ‘foreign aggression and of the crumbling 
of the great unwieldy nation into small, powerless governments”’ 
increases daily, believes the New York Sun. And the Atlanta 
Journal similarly observes that ‘‘the Powers will be but 
decently patient in waiting for the excuse that will permit 
them to step in, like the instalment-furniture man, and carry 
China away.” 





TOPICS 


Tue course of true peace never did run smooth.—New York Evening 
Post. 

Tue Beef Barons fail to get an immunity bath, but they are in hot 
water.—Philadelphia Record. 

Tue defense of the Beef Trust is that it tried to be a monopoly and 
didn’t succeed.—Philadelphia Record. 

WELL, anyhow, Mr. Shuster emerges from the controversy with a pretty 
good magazine rate.— Washington Post. 

Tue thing we can not quite understand is why the members of Con- 
gress do not vote themselves pensions.—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

GeNeERAL Reyes is taking the blame for the Mexican revolt. If there 
had been anything else to take he wouldn't have surrendered.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 

Tue ultimate consumer has one advantage. He never gets arrested 
for trying to smuggle a $100,000 pearl necklace into the country.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

‘‘Orper restored,’ cheerfully report the Russian generals from Tabriz. 
It’s the old formula—first provoke the disorder, then quell it, then take 
the country as pay.—Springfield Republican. 

Mr. SHERMAN says he doesn’t want to be Vice-President again. Typ- 
ical Americans hate to withdraw from active le for more than four years 
at a time.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


IN BRIEF 


Propasiy Adam never forgot his first New Year’s Eve.—Chicago News. 

Tue lion and the bear seem to have made Shuster the goat.—Pitisburg 
Gazette-Times. 

Ouro may feel like pleading that it & entitled to a little rest between 
campaigns.—Chicago News. 

Tuere are no prohibition laws in Russia, judging by the way they are 
rushing the Khan.— Washington Post. 

Ir they succeed in forming that $20,000,000 collar trust, we know 
where the public will get it.— Washington Post. 

Mr. La Fouuerte, speaking in Ohio, asked: ‘‘ What are we here for? ”’ 
We know, Bob, but you won’t get it.— Washington Post. 

SeaTrLe wants some of its city councilmen recalled. It is painful for 
Philadelphians to recall some of theirs.—Philadelphia North American. 

TuE report that a quiet movement is on foot to secure the nomination 
of Charley Fairbanks as Vice-President was probably confused with Willis 
Moore’s cold-wave warning.— Washington Post. 

HERE we've been in the newspaper business a good many years now 
without once being pointed out by Colonel Roosevelt as an infamous falsi- 
fier. It is very discouraging.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

IF this fad of carrying dynamite around the country spreads much more 
we may yet see Pullman porters and transfer man handle baggage with 
some respect.— Washington Post. 
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WHY RUSSIA INVADES PERSIA 


their invasion of Persia and their wholesale executions 

at Tabriz. He forced them into it, they declare. He 
has proved a sorry friend to the land he was supposed to serve, 
and, whatever his motives, has plunged Persia into misfortunes 
worse than it had before it called him to its aid. The semi- 
official Novoye Vremya is very indignant at those who see 
in the military occupa- 


Mi: SHUSTER ALONE is blamed by the Russians for 


sular representatives of Russia by the gendarmes of Shuster, 
but the Russian troops were by no means sent into Persia in 


order to settle accounts with these gendarmes. The subsequent 


offenses against Russia of which the highest officials of the 
Persian Government were guilty, and their utter lack of respect 
for the dignity of Russia, were of an incomparably more heinous 
character. 


The brush with the gendarmes wound up with 
an imbroglio with the 





tion of Persia anything 
else than a campaign 
‘‘against the intolerable 
offender against Rus- 
sia’s honor, the insolent 
son of the United States, 
Morgan Shuster, and 
the high officials of the 


Persian Government 
who have connived at 
his acts.””. This leading 


St. Petersburg organ of 
Russian opinion says in 
substance: 


“This American has 
clearly busied himself, 
not with the manage- 
ment of the Persian De- 
partment of Finance, 
but with the incitement 
of Persia against Russia 
and England on the 
ground that they were 
hindering his wise meas- 
ures. Instead of rescu- 
ing Persia’s — finances 
from disorder, he has 
brought into Persia new elements of disintegration. He has 
done nothing else. From the time of his confiscation of prop- 
erty deposited with the Russian bank, Mr. Shuster has sought 
only oeeasion for the creation of new scandal. The Russian 
Government demanded satisfaction. Instead of meeting this 
demand, the Persian Treasurer-General circulated in Persia a 
pamphlet attacking Russia and 
England. Not satisfied with this, 
he busied himself with airing his 
views in England. The Persian 
Government -appeared to be in 
full accord -with its official. In- 
stead of immediately disciplining 
him and discharging him for 
his culpable agitation directed 
against a neighbor nation, it 
adopted the same policy of dis- 
respect toward Russia. 

“The only recourse left to 
Russia was an invasion of Per- 
sia by its troops. Russia took 
this step because the activities of 
the Persian Government did not 
admit of taking any other.” 





In another editorial the Novoye 
Vremya declares that Russia has 
not sought and does not seek in 
Persia territorial expansion, and 
adds that only the enemies of 
Russia, such as the German and 
English radicals, could think such a thing. Russia has in- 
vaded; ,Persia merely for the protection of its rights. The 
beginning of the strained relations between Russia and Persia, 
the Novoye Vremya states, lay in the insults inflicted on the con- 





THE SHROUD OF PERSIA. 


The shuttle flies, the loom is loud; 
The master his dire weapon waves the 
O’er us, the weakest of his slaves, 

Who weave our well-loved Persia’s shroud. 





Russia aNnD ENcGLanp—“ Keep on your own side of the line!’ 
—UlIk (Berlin). 


highest officials of the 
Government. Both Rus- 
sia’s verbal protests and 
even formal notes made 
no impression on Persia, 
“any more than bird- 
shot on a thick-skinned 
wild boar.”’ 

Russia desires to re- 
move the causes of this 
endless chain of offenses 


against itself on the 
part of the Persian 
[Government. “It de- 


sires to rid Persia of 
Morgan Shuster, and to 
prevent the future ap- 
pearance on the Persian 
stage of any new Shus- 
ters.’’ Russia does not 
seek the overthrow of 
present Persian 
Government, we are as- 
sured, even tho it has 
shown itself hostile to 
Russia, nor does it demand the restoration of the ex-Shah to the 
throne. It does not ask, either, for control over the activities of 
the Persian Government by itself alone, but jointly with England. 
The Novoye Vremya elsewhere states that ‘‘ Russia did not intro- 
duce her troops into Persia as a slight chastisement of that 
country for its non-observance 
of diplomatic etiquette. The 
Russian troops ought to restore 
in Persia the power of the Rus- 
sian name, which has recently 
been entirely forgotten there. 
As long as our lawful claims in 
Persia are not assured, Russian 
troops ought to remain in Per- 
sian territory.” 

While, according to the Novoye 
Vremya, ‘‘the Persian Govern- 
ment did not need a push, but 
fell of itself, like a tree rotten at 
the base of the trunk,” the 
liberal Russkiya Viedomosti 
(Moscow) attributes the reign of 
chaos in Teheran rather to the 
imbroglio with the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the distinction at- 
tained by that city ‘‘as a cap- 
ital abandoned by the Govern- _ 
ment of the nation.’’ ‘‘Thus apparently,” it states, ‘‘the apple 
is ripe for plucking, and an insignificant incident, the letter of 
Morgan Shuster, shakes it into the already long-waiting basket.” 
It further hints, however, that in the campaign of the Russian 


—Amsterdammer. 
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Army in Persia ‘‘the desires of the adherents of the unlimited 
territorial expansion of Russia are realized.’”” The Viedomosti 
ridicules the explanations given by the “‘officious”’ Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Russia, which are in substance those exprest 
by the Novoye Vremya, and states that the past conduct of the 
Russian Government in Persian affairs points to motives of 
another kind. Those who see such motives can not admit that 
‘‘ Russia could place itself in the absurd position of a man who 
‘arms himself with an ax against a gnat, since the mobilization 
of troops against Morgan Shuster can not be looked upon other- 
wise.” —Translations made for Tur LiTeRARY DIGEST. 





ITALY TO REVIVE IMPERIAL ROME 


T IS NOT at the prompting of capitalists and merely for 
I the sake of lucre that Victor Emanuel has seized upon 

a section of Northern Africa. He feels it in his veins, 
we are told by such organs as the Giornale d’Italia (Rome) and 
the Rivista de Roma, that he and 
his country have a right to re- 
eover the conquests of Scipio 
Africanus, or at least to inherit 
the Empire of Trajan. This is 
the conclusion arrived at by a 
writer in the Minerva (Rome), 
who summarizes the views of 
many editors, including that of 
Georges Grosjean, a well-known 
French journalist and _ political 
thinker, who writes to this ef- 
fect in the Revue Hemdomodaire 
(Paris). Italy, great as were the 
services of Cavour in wresting 
the Peninsula from the hands of 
the Austrians, uniting the prov- 
inees, and erecting a monarchy 
over all, did not quite obtain 
her due. Triest was still left un- 
restored, unredeemed, irredenta, 
and Corsica remains to this 
day in the possession of France. 
Thus we read in the Minerva: 


‘“Modern Italy is obsessed 


ness in ancient times. She is try- 2 
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erned under a prince of the House of Savoy. Then will follow a 
Balkan Confederation over which the King of Italy, elected Em- 
peror, will stand as protector with Salonica as his federal capital. 
Constantinople will finally be ruled by an imperial viceroy.” 


Is this only a dream? asks the Minerva. Not a bit of it. It 
is the deliberate plan of wide-awake Italy. To quote its words: 


‘‘Are these merely wild fancies—chimeras? By no means. 
The Italians are not indulging in midsummer visions. The 
Italian is a determined man, a calculator, he has immense con- 
fidence in himself. He does not anticipate any such thing as 
failure—he sees nothing unreasonable, impracticable, in his 
forecast. _We must take into account his cleverness and his 
power to wait, the subtle skill for combinations of which he 
is master in his schemes. At the gaming-table he is always on 
the alert, attentive, resourceful, astute, and quick to take ad- 
vantage of his adversary’s bad play. He cares only for success, 
no opportunity is overlooked, no means to his end is considered 
unwarrantable.”’ 


Wider still is the Italian outlook on the western part of the 
Mediterranean, for as this writer 
reminds us: 


“Tripoli occupies a strategic 
position of the first order. Its 
harbors, Bomba and Tobruk, 
offer anchorages equally as safe 
and ample as Bizerta. Tobruk 
once sheltered the fleet of Nelson, 
and its occupation by Italy is 
a distinct menace to English 
sea-traffic, whose absolute free- 
dom and safety, in peace and 
war, are vitally necessary to the 
Empire. Tobruk is one of the 
finest harbors in the Mediterra- 
nean, superior, inymany respects, 
to Malta, Gibraltar, or Bizerta, 
and if well fortified, as it certain- 
ly will be, would threaten the 
flank of any fleet that crossed 
the Mediterranean, and it is, of 
course, only a short distance from 
the Suez Canal. Cyrenaica com- 
mands the road to India. It 
possesses fertile and well-irri- 
gated lands, whereon the vine, 
f the olive, and cereals abound. 

d Tripoli, if it has not all the 
— value attributed to it by many, 
s economically important be- 
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ing to decorate her brows with 
the helmet of Scipio Africanus. 
Her inspiring motive in the 
present is derived from the past. ‘In the near future,’ declares 
an Italian writer, ‘Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, shall be our 
natural colonies. In vain do France and England attempt 
to revive in themselves the glory of ancient Rome and to take 
the place of Italy in Northern Africa. We can not forget that 
there are fifteen thousand Italians in Egypt and more than 
that number in Tunis and Algeria, and that the arts, the in- 
dustries, the commerce of our country are in the grasp of the 
Italian race throughout the whole coast.’ People are also apt 
to forget that there is another Mediterranean country whose 
nationality, natural and historical, no one dares or will dare to 
question—Corsica.”’ 


But the ambition of Italy, we read, extends farther north 
and east than either Corsica or North Africa. It extends to the 
eastern capital of the Empire of Valens, even to Constantinople 
and the Balkans: 


“The Adriatic is not wide enough for two great Powers at 
the same time to enjoy and develop therein their commercial 
and political potentialities. It is therefore necessary that we 
should take away from Austria that Latin territory which it 
unjustly retains possession of, to recover the preeminent do- 
minion of the doges in the Ionian Islands, in Illyria and Albania. 
An autonomous state, made up of Macedonia, will then be gov- 


FROM TRAJAN TO VICTOR EMANUEL. 


conducting. Hers is a policy of 
action, vigorous, cautious, tire- 
less, which is supported by a 
diplomacy at once quick and acute, rapid and foresighted, and 
of a sagacity which can not be deluded.” 


—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


Speaking as a Frenchman, Georges Grosjean sees nothing in 
the vast ambitions of Italy to alarm Paris, any more than they 
can alarm the United States or Japan. Italy is to have ‘‘a com- 
mercial alliance with France and a political alliance with Ger- 
many.” England and her route to India, and her possessions in 
the Mediterranean, are not quite so safe from this lion’s cub, 
petted in the household of Europe and now realizing his fangs 
and his claws. After all, this Gallic journalist does not-take too 
seriously the little lion’s growl and thinks that, like Snug the 
joiner, Victor Emanuel, with his face toward Turkey, some- 
times glances over his shoulder at the other nationalities and 
says, ‘‘ Fair ladies, I would entreat you not to fear, not to tremble, 
Iam nolion!” To quote this Gallic journalist: 


“Italian imperialism need not alarm us. The persistent 
claims made for the surrender of Corsica, Nice, and Savoy need 


not trouble us. We may be friends all the same, just as England . 


is in spite of Malta, and Austria is in spite of Triest. We do 
not intend, in fact, to leave the whole Levant to Italy’s tender 
mercies, but only promise that, in exchange for her unselfishness 
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in the Moroceo matter, we will yield her carte blanche in her 
Tripoli plans and watch her conquests in Africa without dis- 


quietude or jealousy.’”—Translations made for Tar LiTERARY 
DIGEsT. 





AS RUSSIA SEES THE AMERICAN JEW 


66 EK HATE the Jews in Russia,” remarked the editor 
\ \ of the Novoye Vremya recently, with a cynical frank- 
ness that was at least refreshing. The reason he 
gave for this international antipathy was that the Hebrew out- 
classes the Russian Gentile in every walk of life. He is doing the 
same in the United States, say the leading organs of opinion in 
St. Petersburg, and they lay our 
abrogation of the treaty of 1832 
to his supremacy here in politics 
and business. In journalism, the 
industries, in high finance, the 
Hebrew takes the lead, and _ his 
influence, we are told, is para- 
mount in our Government. He 
not only bears or overbears the 
money-market to the brink of 
panic, but he actually elects the 
Governor of his State and even 
the President of our Republic. 
The American Hebrew, it is 
said, is the sagest and most able 
of his race, and the Czar wants 
no such formidable character in 
Russia. The views of the higher 
powers there are thus given 
in the Novoye Vremya in an 
article under the heading ‘‘Mr. 
Sulzer and Co.”: 


‘*The days of the Russo-Amer- 
ican treaty of 1832 are appar- 
ently numbered. This treaty has 
been in force for eight decades 
without evoking any criticism, 
and during this period has given 
to American industries a wide and 
undoubtedly increasing market 
for their products. Moreover, it 
would have still continued in force 
for a long period if it had not been for the complications arising 
from the most recent changes in the distribution of the national 
forees of America. 

‘The American Hebrews, who are principally emigrants from 
Russia, have acquired in the United States, particularly in the 
financial world, great or even predominating influence. On the 
other hand, the concentration of the principal masses of He- 
brews in New,York makes them practically the arbiters of that 
State, which has in turn decisive importance in presidential 
elections. Thus the American Hebrews. have fortified them- 
selves in two important positions—the financial and the polit- 
ical. In addition, they hold a most influential position in jour- 
nalism, which renders them able to disseminate their views 
among the great masses of the American people. The movement 
against the Russo-American treaty of 1832 is due to~ the 
growth of the Jews in all these three respects. Operating simul- 
taneously along these three lines, American citizens of Jewish 
faith have persuaded some, and forced others, to fulfil their 
wishes. : 

‘“‘It has been demonstrated that the object of the movement 
is the attainment by American Hebrews of the right of free 
entry into Russia without being subordinated to those restric- 
tions which have been established by Russian law for the He- 


- brews who are Russian subjects. From both the judicial and 


the political standpoint, the baselessness of.such pretensions is 
evident. 

‘‘No nation could demand for its subjects who enter a foreign 
country superior rights to those possest by the subjects them~ 
selves of this foreign country. No nation has the power thus 
to restrict any foreign government in its right to take such 
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measures as it judges necessary relative to the entry of foreign- 
ers. The treaty of 1832, in granting to the subjects of both 
Powers the right of free activity within the boundaries of Russia 
and the United States, did not thereby deprive either the Rus- 
sian or the American Government of the power of prohibiting 
by law the entry into its territory of ‘undesirable foreigners.’ 
Only recently have doubts as to such a right been raised by 
any one.”’ 


America has violated this treaty as much as Russia by barring 
out undesirables, remarks this writer, who goes on to give his 
specifications as follows: 


“From the Russian point of view, the immigration laws of 
the United States are distinguished by incredible severity. 
Russian subjects possest of a 
high degree of health and 
strength are not admitted to 
American soil if it appears that 
they possess even one ruble less 
than the sum stipulated as neces- 
sary by the rules for immigrants. 
In this connection reference to 
the treaty of 1832 would have 
no weight with the immigration 
officials. . . . Even the Russian 
Government would protest in 
vain against such action on the 
part of the American authorities, 
which action is doubtless in con- 
travention to the letter of the 
treaty of 1832 stipulating free 
entry of all Russian subjects 
into the United States.” 


‘We are also charged with dis- 
criminating against immigrants 
on religious grounds when we 
bar out polygamists, for ‘this 
means that 16,000,000 Russian 
subjects. of the Mohammedan 
religion are thus excluded from 
America—contrary to the treaty 
of 1832.” Mr. Sulzer and his 
friends are not ignorant on this 
point: 


‘These gentlemen certainly 
know this. But what is there 
for them todo? The campaign 
has already begun for the selec- 
tion of nominees for the presidency, and the prospective nom- 
inees are obliged to conform with conditions as they find them. 
The campaign requires enormous funds, and those who can fur- 
nish them have the right to name their conditions. The finan- 
cial world of America, which is under the control of Hebrew 
financiers, takes advantage of this right. These financiers say 
to the prospective nominees, in brief, ‘Either—or.’ Choice evi- 
dently does not remain to the latter, and they are enrolled as 
members of the national committee which is seeking the abro- 
gation of the treaty with Russia. 

‘‘We can not say that this American movement is a matter 
on which we can look with entire indifference. From the eco- 
nomic point of view we lose nothing by the abrogation of the 
commercial treaty with America. America loses by it, and not 
Russia. But the logical development of the question leads to 
the suspension of access to America by new hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian Hebrews who are thus left in Russia. In this 
respect America gains and we lose. The American Hebrews 
have also this object in view in the agitation started by them. 
They do not wish, and even fear, the further growth of the exodus 
of Hebrews to America, which brings with it the competition 
with the American Jews of those of their race who would other- 
wise remain in Russia, and also brings socialism and anarchism 
into the bargain. 

‘*The instructive lesson to be derived from all this affair 
is that the great American Republic already walks under a 
yoke laid on its neck by the Hebrew financiers, and that 
Messrs. Wilson, Clark, and Harmon feel on their backs the un- 
sparing whip of the driver.’”’—Translation made for Tur LITERARY 
DicEst. 
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YUAN-SHI-KAI'S QUANDARY 


ONFRONTED on the south by the rebels, on the west 
& by Russia’s Mongolian designs, on the north by Manchu 

indifference and incompetence, and on the east by Japan, 
Premier Yuan-shi-kai’s lot is not considered a happy one, as 
lots go. His plan of settling everything by a referendum, let- 
ting a national convention decide for a republic, monarchy, 
constitutional monarchy, or what not, has fallen through, as 
each side thought the convention would favor the other, and 
peace is again postponed. The Peking correspondent of the 
Yamato (Tokyo) has interviewed Yuan, who says he believes 
that a constitutional monarchy is best, but is willing to let 
the people decide. He gives the following reasons for his 
support of the Emperor: 


‘“*T doubt whether the people of China are ripe at the present 
time for a republic or whether under present conditions a repub- 

















WHICH ? 
—The National Review (Shanghai). 


lic is adapted to the Chinese people. The situation in China is 
complicated by a number of different factors, perhaps not under- 
stood abroad. 

“In the first place, there still exist among the masses a strong 
sectional feeling and a provincial feeling which has not been 
destroyed. While this has undoubtedly died out among those 
educated along modern lines, still they are only a comparatively 
small element of the country’s vast population. In considering 
the form of government to give stability it is necessary to con- 
sider the vast majority of the people rather than the small 
minority.” 

Added to the difficulties the head of the Cabinet meets with 
from an empty treasury and the failure of the conference be- 
tween the Republican and Imperial parties, he has also found 
the other members of the Ministry intractable and apathetic. 
One appointee is in Paris and declines on account of bad health 
to return. ‘‘I for one,’’ declared Liang Chi-chao, nominated 
Minister of Justice, ‘‘have no desire for the post and no inten- 
tion of serving in so precarious a cabinet.’”’ Admiral Sah, 
nominated as Secretary of the Navy, is at enmity with Yuan, 
according to the Hochi (Osaka), the source of our information, 
and evidently has no intention of accepting the portfolio; and 
this paper concludes by saying: 

‘‘Some of the representatives of foreign Powers are beginning 
to murmur at the lack of public spirit among the native officials. 
The recent financial panic in Peking was caused mainly by the 
selfish act of the mandarins who, scenting the approaching whirl- 
winds of revolution, vied with one another in withdrawing their 
deposits from the banks. Prince Ching and Na Tung, the most 


powerful of the Manchu statesmen, seem to be busy only in se- 
curing their private fortunes against the emergencies of a revo- 
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lution. Their Chinese colleagues seem to be no more concerned 
with the wo and weal of the state.’’—Translations made for THE 
Literary DiGEst. 





AUSTRALIA'S STATIONARY POPULATION 


USTRALIA is said to be ‘‘the paradise of the working- 
A man’’; its climate is glorious, its lands are cheap and 

almost boundless, its laws favor the cause of labor, 
and it was the first English-speaking commonwealth to start a 
system of government pensions for the aged and the sick. Yet. 
Australia does not grow in population as it should do. In 1901 
the population was 3,774,000; in 1911, 4,525,000, an estimate 
based on the latest figures, showing an average growth of only 
75,000 a year. Of course such a country expects to derive a 
large part of its population from immigration, but this supply, 
it appears, is disappointing. While the birth-rate, 26.4 per 
thousand, is the same as that of England, lower than that of 
Germany’s 32, and higher than that of France’s 20 per thousand, 
it can only be from an influx of foreigners, says the Economiste 
Frangaise (Paris), that a country with such natural resources. 
and advantages expects to grow. The Commonwealth, how- 
ever, according to the Paris paper, receives on an average only 
from 6,000 to 7,000 fresh colonists a year. ‘‘ This is an insignifi- 
eant number,” declares the writer, and he continues: 


‘‘During the past few years the Australians have abandoned 
their attitude of hostility toward immigration, and the Govern- 
ments of the six States of the Confederation have made some 
efforts to encourage it. The results of such efforts have, how- 
ever, been very slight, because people in Australia do not under- 
stand that in order to create a current of immigration all the 
great ports of the country must be thrown open. What is more 
important to consider is the great distance of Australia from 
Europe.” 


But the Australians are fastidious about the class of people 
who seek a home in the antipodes. They refuse to provide a 
‘‘melting-pot”’ into which the polylingual nations of Europe 
may pour their offscourings. Nor do they care especially for 
any class of workers excepting farmers, and we read further: 


“The Australians seek to exclude as far as possible all but 
those who are cultivators of the soil, and are of English national- 
ity. England can not possibly supply them with these. On 
examining carefully made statistics on this point we find that 
on an average England loses by emigration 300,000 a year. 
Being farthest removed from the ‘Mother Land’ of all British 
possessions, Australia can only count on the least fraction of this 
total, of which the farmers are in a weak minority.”’ 


~ 


The views of the Australians on immigration and the demands. 
they make of foreign colonists are unreasonable, declares this 
writer, and he gives the following grounds for his opinion: 


“In other civilized countries than Australia there are but a. 
few white farm-workers, and these have no need to expatriate 
themselves. In countries like England, where the industries 
flourish, professional cultivators of the soil are relatively few in 
number, and the overplus of these workers, after the needs of 
local exploitation have been supplied, is insignificant. Immi- 
grants, taken as a class, whatever their nationality or destina- 


tion, are without exception people who have failed to establish. 


themselves in some profession or other. The country that. 
accepts them must learn how to utilize them, to form them, and 
give them work by which to live. A country like Australia is. 
bound to accept the disadvantages of this inevitable sacrifice.” 


This writer, with his eye perhaps on Japan, concludes by giv- 
ing the Government of the Commonwealth some plain but ex- 
cellent advice: 

“Tf the Australians fail to modify their views on this ques- 


tion of immigration, they will be running certain very serious 
risks. A territory so vast as theirs is, so easily exploited, and 


yielding enough to satisfy the needs of a population tenfold as. - 


numerous as that which now occupies it, is like a treasure only 
half guarded in the midst of a crowd of starving men.” —Trans- 
lation made for Tur Literary DicEst. 








ENERGIZING AND ENERVATING KINDS OF WORK 


give tone to the organism and strengthen it, or weaken 

and enfeeble it—is asserted by Herman Schneider, Dean 
of the College of Engineering of the University of Cincinnati, 
in The American Machinist (New York, December 7). If our 
work is energizing, Mr. Schneider tells us, we shall improve in 
initiative, mental development, contentment, moral tone, civic 
duty, and quantity and quality of production; if it is enervating, 
the reverse will be true. If we understand the true natural law 
of work and apply it, the percentage of energizing work will 
increase. Says Dean Schneider: 


"[ ee WORK may either energize or enervate—may 


‘‘In medicine there are two types of doctors. One treats 
superficial symptoms, the other first searches for the basi¢ cause 
and then prescribes. The first kind gives a 
headache-powder; the second finds the 
functional disorder which causes the head- 
ache and works to remove it permanently. 
In the long run the first doctor weakens. the 
resisting power of his patient, while the sec- 
ond strengthens it. 

‘“‘We are paralleling this in our treat- 
ment of industrial ills. When there is a 
general or a particular industrial breakdown 
we want immediate relief and take the head- 
ache-powder cure. Ills in the form of labor 
troubles, profit-killing, foreign competition, 
inadequately skilled artizans, large groups of 
workers constantly shifting and drifting 
aimlessly from one occupation to another, 
an inereasing feeling of centrifugal tension 
where solidarity should exist—these are 
pressing more urgently day by day. In re- 
sponse to the need there have arisen in 
rapidly increasing numbers doctors of indus- 
try, both skilled and quack. They are gen- 
erally specialists, one for the head, another 
for the heart, another for the stomach. The 
body politic is being treated by each of them 
independently. 

“The ills are all ills that grow out of work. 
They are not a mysterious wasting away, 
visitations of Providence, fits brewed by the 
powers of darkness, or something that runs 
in the family, any more than headache is. 
The. causes are real, and lie within the realm 
of natural science. Therefore, the logical 
starting-point of a diagnosis must be to ascer- 
tain the natural laws of work, non-conformity 
to which causes our industrial headaches. 

“Now, there is a natural law of labor which operates as surely 
as the law of gravity. : : 

‘It can be shown by history that a people who will not work 
will fall to swift decay. 

“The substance of the law of labor is: Work and you will 
reach a higher mental development; cease work and you will 
degenerate. The law applies to individuals, to communities, to 
nations, and to civilizations. 

‘As a compelling prod to drive humanity to save itself, there 
is another natural law, which needs no proof. Simply stated, 
it is work or starve.” 


In order to energize and not enervate the worker, however, 
work must require brain action; it must not be automatic, and 
this kind of work is becoming unfortunately less frequent. On 
this point we read: 


“Tt is unquestionable that much of the present spirit of in- 
dustrial unrest is nature’s protest against work without light, 


physical and mental. It is this purely automatic, high-pressure 
work in closely crowded rooms, which is the most ominous feature 
of modern industrialism. Its most serious aspect is the effect 
upon mental development. Scientific research has shown us 
that the monotonous, rhythmic repetitions of the machine’s 


- 


DEAN HERMAN SCHNEIDER. 


Since we are what our work makes us, 
we should, according to this eminent en- 
gineer and educator, see that our work 
makes us stronger, instead of weaker. 


motions and the monotonous, rhythmic motion of feeding the 
machine produce a hypnotic deadening influence on the mind. 
The lower brain-centers, controlling habits, are developed at the 
expense of the higher thinking-centers. Research further shows 
that the higher centers in the brain of such a worker are in danger 
of getting into a permanent, inelastic, hopeless set, if a lively 
stimulus is not supplied 
‘The situation sifts down to this: Energizing work is decreas- 
ing; enervating work is increasing. In spite of the warnings 
of history, we are rapidly dividing mankind into a staff of mental 
workers and an army of purely physical workers. The physical 
workers are becoming more and more automatic, with the sure 
result that their minds are becoming more and more lethargic. 
The work itself is not character-building; on the contrary, it is 
repressive. When self-expression comes, it is hardly energizing 
mentally. The real menace lies in the fact that in a self-govern- 
ing industrial community the minds of the 
majority are in danger of becoming atro- 
phied, or at best of becoming trifling and 
superficial because of lack of continuous ex- 
ercise in conjunction with the earning of a 
livelihood. ; 

“The kind of citizenship that a republic 
needs can not be built on sixty hours per 
week of automatic work. : 

‘But we can not reverse our present eco- 
nomic order of things. Automatic work is 
increasing and will continue to increase for 
a long time to come. The condition is here 
and philosophical discussion will not remove 
it.” 


What, then, shall be done? Analyze the 
different kinds of work in accordance with 
the relative amounts of energizing and ener- © 
vating elements in them, and see that every 
worker has at least a reasonable proportion 
of the former to do. Mr. Schneider’s scale 
runs from the work of the locomotive engi- 
neer, which he regards as containing no en- 
feebling elements and rates at 100 per 
cent., down to that of the girl in a steam 
laundry, which he considers entirely enerva- 
ting and rates at zero. We can often raise 
the rating of a specified kind of work by in- 
troducing energizing elements into it. For 
instance, the author says: 


‘Tt should be noted that where the work 
is done under conditions which permit the 
operatives to talk without interference to their work, the rating 
is much higher than where such is not the case. When we walk 
our habit cells control the action, but we can walk and think at 
the same time. The same principle holds in automatic occu- 
pations. If the motions are not too rhythmic, both of hand 
and machine, and conversation is permitted and encouraged, 
the work is not nearly so repressive. 

“Tn a certain mill employing girls at strictly automatic work 
the employees were placed facing one way, so that one operative 
looked upon the back of another; between adjacent operatives 
was a small partition. This mill had to replenish its entire force 
each year, until the scheme was changed to a round-table plan 
which encouraged conversation. After this the losses were 
normal. 

‘*An interesting case of shop psychology is the following: In 
a certain piano factory a number of girls were employed to 
assemble the mechanism which transmits the action to the strings 
when the key is struck. Each girl attached a piece with a limited 
number of motions and was paid on the piece-work plan. These 
employees were the most discontented in the firm, and were 
constantly shifting to other occupations. Vurious means, such 
as rest-rooms and decorated surroundings, were tried without 
success. 

“As a last resort the foreman got a fine big Maltese cat and 
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placed it in the room one morning before the girls arrived. This 
solved the trouble completely. The cat compelled rest periods, 
for every now and then it would jump into a girl’s lap and take 
her attention from her work for a few moments. In this way 
the tension of the high speed was relieved, permitting the elimina- 
tion of fatigue poisons at irregular but sufficient intervals. 
Every girl planned at home to bring something in her lunch 
basket for the cat to eat, whereas attempts to get them interested 
in the decorating of rooms failed. When girls left this firm and 
went elsewhere, where there was no cat, they quickly returned. 
Production increased and peace reigned. The commercializing 
of a woman’s home instinct for a cat probably energized the 
work 10 per cent. 

“Tt was found also that the introduction of the cat began to 





arouse an interest in the 
other betterment — plans 
which had originally failed. 
This particular case is 
worthy of a very careful 
psychological analysis. 

“The details just stated are cited not so much to show specific 
methods of procedure, as to emphasize the basic fact that we 
are, individually and collectively—human units, towns, states, 
and as a nation—what our work makes us.” 














MISTAKE ABOUT A “LOST ART”—It is no doubt highly 
romantic to think of ‘‘lost arts,’ about which the ancients knew 
everything and we know nothing, but sometimes these ro- 
mances are wrong. Tempering of copper, says a writer in The 
Mining and Scientific Press (San Francisco), is popularly sup- 
posed to be ‘‘one of the lost arts,” but as a matter of fact is one 
that was never possest to any higher degree than at present. 
He remarks: 


“It is safe to say that copper has never been tempered at any 
time by any one, as it does not possess the necessary properties. 
Copper can be hardened in a number of ways, the easiest being 
to plunge the finished article into molten antimony or arsenic; 
the resulting alloy formed on the surface is exceedingly hard 
and brittle. Recent research in Mexico has shown that the tools 
there supposed to be made of hard copper were made by 
smelting mixt ores of copper, nickel, and cobalt; the resulting 
alloy, something like monel metal, was naturally hard. None 
of these old tools are of a quality equal to those which can now 
be made.” 


INSECTS THAT EAT AFTER DIGESTING. 


Larve of the dytiscus; the first diving, the second swimming, the 
third eating a fish. Below, the head of the larva. 
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CREATURES THAT DIGEST FIRST AND 
EAT AFTERWARD 


OME INSECTS that are so built as to be able to take only 
S liquid food inject a digestive fluid into their prey and 
thus gradually dissolve it, sucking in the liquid so 
formed until nothing remains but the dry skin. Mr. Henri 
Coupin, who contributes to La Nature (Paris, December 2) 
an article entitled ‘‘Insects that Digest Exteriorly,” tells us. 
that this property is much more common than one might 
think, and instances the recent study, by a French naturalist, 
of the dytiscus, a common 
pond beetle, whose larva has 
no mouth, but possesses hol- 
low mandibles with which ii 
grasps its prey, injects the 
digestive fluids, and sucks in 
the partially digested tissue.. 

We read: 


“Tt is not always necessary 
that food shall penetrate into: 
the stomach to be digested. 
In the case of certain insects, 
it undergoes a somewhat ad- 

- vaneed degree of digestion 
outside the body of the eater. 
This curious phenomenon is 
encountered notably in the 
larva of a coleopter, the: 
dytiseus, which, from this 
point of view, has been made 
the subject of an interest- 
ing investigation by Portier. 
This aquatic insect, which is 
very common in our ponds, 
has somewhat the form of a 
caterpillar and has at its 
front end a large flat head, 
armed at the sides with two 
eurved hooks, which it is 
able to bring together. Now 
if we examine the place 
where we should expect to 
find the mouth, we see no 

orifice, altho the insect has a perfectly normal digestive tube 
and is also very ferocious, as those know who have tried to 
keep it in an aquarium. The explanation of this absence is 
found when we examine the hooks mentioned above, which have 
at the points a narrow opening. This orifice leads to a fine, 
almost capillary, canal, which ends, in its turn, in the digestive 
tract. This is therefore the passage through which the food 
enters; the larva plunges its mandibles into the body of its 
victim and sucks out the juices. This would appear simple 
enough, but on reflection we are led to inquire how it happens 
that the prey is completely devoured by the insect. The blood 
is sucked up as through a tube—there is no difficulty there— 
but how can the organs, such as glands, fatty tissue, and muscles, 
filter through such an extremely narrow passage? This is 
evidently impossible. Something else must take place, which 
is really very simple—the larva injects into the body of its vic- 
tim a digestive fluid which changes the organs into a liquid, 

easily sucked up. Take, for instance, one of the larve and a 

small fish, and let us see, with Mr. Portier, what takes place. 

The larva casts itself on its prey and plunges its mandibles into 

the body. After several seconds, a jet of black liquid envelops 
the fish. Under the microscope it can be seen that all the 
organs are swathed in a grayish atmosphere, which remains 
sufficiently transparent to allow of detailed observation. We 
then see the different tissues, and in particular the fat, disappear 
little by little in a veritable liquefaction. Suddenly there ap- 
pears within the body of the victim an intense current that 
draws all these liquids toward the mandibles of the larva. 
Particles become detached from all sides of the organs and are 
earried by this current into the digestive passage. Little by 
little the prey is completely emptied of the liquid that it con- 
tains; the organs then remain dry for about half a minute, 
when all at once a new flood of dark liquid enters the cavity 
and the phenomena are repeated . . . until all the tissues have 
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been rendered soluble. The empty skin is then thrown 
awny : Par RE ee 

‘Tt should be added that the larva injects into its victim not 
only a digestive fluid but also a venom intended to paralyze it.”’ 


External digestion is found also in the larva of the ant-lion, 
that singular insect which makes hollow pits like inverted cones, 
into which its victims tumble and are at its mercy, for it lurks 
at the bottom and captures them in the twinkling of an eye. 
Its head, we are told, has exactly the same arrangements as the 
other larvie and it is evident that it also injects a digestive 
fluid. Moreover: 


‘Tt has been also proved that the wood-boring caterpillars 
saturate the wood with a liquid that partly digests it and dis- 
sociates its elements. They can thus bore their way more 
easily into the ligneous tissue, at the same time feeding as they 
20. 

‘‘Other insects, such as the lice that perforate plants, proceed 
in like manner. Through their fine proboscides h_rdly any of the 
plant-substanees can pass unless previously injected with a 
digestive substance, rich in diastases, capable of softening them 
and changing their chemical constitution. What they have done 
to the plants shows itself by the discoloration that takes place 
even at some distance from the perforation, and sometimes by 
the appearance of galls, more or less twisted. 

“The phenomenon to which the title of this article alludes 
is thus more extended than one might think at first. Besides, 
in science, one ought always to distrust first thought.”—Trans- 
lation made for THE Literary DiGEst. 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE. COMING of aviation seems about to open a new 
and more satisfactory era in aerial photography. Pho- 


tographs have been taken from balloons and even from 
kites, for many years, but merely as curiosities, except in the 
few cases where they have been utilized in warfare. Besides 
this, the balloon is rather an untrustworthy platform for a 
eamera. W. Nicholson Jennings, who describes in Aircraft 
(New York) a new form of aero-camera, says that aerial 
photographs from the basket of a free balloon have hitherto 
been more or less a matter of chance so far as any desired locality 
was concerned; but now that we can glide at will in any direction 
and at any elevation, the camera will be a very important instru- 
ment in aeronautics. He goes on: 


“The aerial scout from cloudland heights will take telephotic 
snapshots of fortifications—the enemy’s position and a thousand 
and one details of military maneuvers. 

‘‘American checker-board cities are being beautified by diag- 
onal boulevards and circular breathing-places. Aerial photo- 
graphs of congested districts upon which the municipal architect 
may plot his proposed improvements will be of the greatest value 
for advertising purposes where the merchant wishes to show the 
locality of his establishment in relation to the railroad stations, 
chief hotels, ete., and the bird snapshotist will be called upon 
to exercise his aerial art. 

“‘Land companies will be able to display aerial photographic 
records of suburban development, and the real-estate agent the 
desirability of his ‘For Sale’ property from a sky viewpoint. 

‘‘Genuine motion pictures showing the various phases of a 
journey through cloudland will some day be as common as our 
present-day snapshots.” 


To meet these new conditions, however, we must modify 
present methods. The highest speed of the ‘ roller-blind ’’ shutter 
in the camera of the newspaper photographer will be affected by 
the constant vibration of the aeroplane, while the curtain slot 
passes along the face of the plate. The blue haze between lens 
and landseape will hopelessly ‘‘fog’”’ the plate, and should the sky 
operator lean far enough over the hood of his “ graflex’’ camera 
to view the image on the ground glass, he ‘‘will find the instru- 


ment,”’ says Mr. Jennings, ‘‘a poor substitute for a parachute.” 
We read further: 
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‘‘From actual experience on several occasions, I have found 
the regular photographic camera quite unsuited to aerial work 
for the following reasons: 

“The usual view camera, with its bulgy bellows and ground- 
glass focusing--screen, is bulky and difficult to operate as a hand 
camera, the use of a tripod being, of course, out of the question 
in a balloon basket. 

‘‘No photograph less in size than 61% x 814 will be found satis- 
factory, as the fine detail of the distant landscape will be lost 
on a smaller-plate or film. Hence kodaks are of little service for 
serious aerial view work. : 

“The ‘eraflex’ type of reflecting camera, in addition to its 


Courtesy of * Aircraft,’’ New York, 
MR. JENNINGS HOLDING HIS AERO-CAMERA. 


great weight, is objectionable for the reason that to direct the 
lens downward it is necessary to lean so far forward in order to 
see the reflected image in the ‘finder’ as to place the operator in 
danger of floating off into space. 

*“My new camera is designed especially for aerial photography 
and eliminates all the above bad features. It consists of a cone- 
shaped leather-covered box. An8x 10 plate-holder slides under an 
opaque spring-comprest door at the wide end. Thelens.. . is 
screwed in its flange at the smaller end. The lens is equipped 
with a multi-speed shutter with any exposure up to the 2,000th 
part of a second. 

“‘The shutter can be instantly ‘set’ and released with the index- 
finger without changing the position of the camera. No rack 
or focusing-screen are required, the camera being of the ‘fixt- 
focus’ type. The wide-open lens gives good sharp definition at 
twenty-five feet 

“A square ‘look-through’ finder enables one to instantly 
‘sight’ the desired object or locality. 

“The cone-shaped box, having no outside projections of any 
kind, may be quickly passed between and withdrawn from the 
guide-ropes of the balloon. 

‘In an aeroplane the camera, with little wind resistance, may 
be placed upon the photographer’s knees, tilted downward, and 
snapshots made without the trouble of focusing or ‘sighting’ in 
the finder.”’ 
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IS THERE A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD? 


OMANCERS : have frequently amused themselves and 
R their readers by accounts of the ‘unlimited production 
of gold by some alchemist, or by the discoverer of some 
phenomenal mine. The economic results are easily predicted. 
Some authorities think our present world-wide high prices are 
simply due to increased production of gold—that is, to a lessened 














A THREE-TON ‘‘NUGGET’’ OF COPPER. 


Men have found a mass of native copper weighing 420 tons, 
and they have discovered a chunk of pure silver weighing 114 
tons, but the largest nugget of gold that has yet been seen 
weighed only 190 pounds. And gold-seekers are informed that 
larger finds in the future are very unlikely. 


value of the gold standard. If the production should increase 
abnormally, doubtless that value would drop further until a 
pair of boots would cost as much in gold to-day as they did once 
in Confederate,notes or, still earlier,.in Continental paper. Is 
there any danger that this may happen? In a recent review in 
the London Daily Telegraph of a lecture on the purchasing power 
of money, a writer said that ‘‘it is conceivable‘that the day might 
come when the discovery of unlimited quarries of pure gold 
would compel the use of some other article for the measure of 
values.”” On which T. A. Rickard, writing in The Mining and 
Scientific Press (San Francisco), comments as follows: 


‘*Those of us who are familiar with gold-mining, and more 
especially the big bonanzas of the world, need not strain our 
imagination to conceive of an ore-body or even a mass of gold 
big enough to upset international monetary standards. Many 
a prospector frying his bacon at the camp-fire and stimulated 
by a reconcentrated cup of coffee, must have seen visions of a 
golden mountain or a streak of pure gold that ran across creation 
as if it would never stop. Every now and then we hear of 
fabulous mineral discoveries, like that of Bitter Creek in June, 
1910, and when the irresponsible scribe in The Daily Scream has 
exhausted his vocabulary he usually ends by talking about ‘a 
mountain of gold.’ 

“When the stampede to the Australian diggings was at 
its height in 1852, the ignorant' emigrants, having heard that 
the gold was found in quartz, and not knowing that pervasive 
mineral, supposed it was ‘quarts,’ and hence expected to gather 
the gold in pints and pails. This fact was related to me by 
E. J. Dunn, the Australian geologist, who as a boy wert to the 
diggings at that time. a 


‘‘Well! And why not? We may laugh at the simpleton 
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from the farm and we may sneer (and we do) at the perfervid 
seribbler of the untechnical newspaper, but it is doubtful whether 
even that peripatetic philosopher known as the man-in-the- 
street could give adequate reasons for the improbability of such 
a golden discovery. For instance, what is the biggest mass of 
native copper that was ever found? Of course, it was in the 
Lake Superior region. It was in 1857 at the Minesota (not 
Minnesota) mine in the Ontonagon district. Ata shallow depth 
there was discovered a mass of copper 46 feet long, with a maxi- 
mum thickness of 83 feet. The mean width was 12} feet, and 
the mean thickness 4 feet. The total weight actually recovered 
was 420 tons. Twenty men labored for 15 months to remove it 
from its eneasing rock; they tried to do so by exploding kegs of 
powder, and finally extricated the copper by cutting it into 
fragments with chisels. The chips alone weighed 27 tons. A 
group of similar bodies of native copper having an aggregate 
weight of 600 tons was extracted from the Bay State mine forty- 
five years ago. The 420-ton lump was 80 per cent. pure copper 
and at $400 per ton was worth at that time $168,000. Buta 
mass of pure gold weighing 420 tons is worth $252,000,000. The 
discovery of such a mass would add largely to the number of 
those sojourning in lunatic asylums and would paralyze the stock 
exchanges of the world for more than a few palpitating minutes.’” 


No such masses of gold as this, of course, have ever come to 
light. Yet gold in great quantities has been won in brief periods. 
California river-beds yielded $81,294,700 in 1851 alone, and the 
shallow diggings of Victoria gave $63,000,000 in 1853. In the 
Klondike, more recently, one miner cleaned up $46,000 in eight 
hours, and took out three-quarters of a million from a claim 
about 80 by 50 feet. Much of this gold was in coarse pellets and’ 
nodules, and yet the largest nugget was worth only $1,700. The 
largest lump ever found was picked up near Dunolly, Victoria, 
Australia, in 1869 and weighed 190 pounds. Another, weighing 
184 pounds and including some quartz, brought in nearly $42,000. 
There have been others nearly as big; yet this is very far from 
masses such as the huge copper nugget described above, and 
farther still from a ‘‘quarry’’ or ‘‘mountain’’ of pure gold. The 
nearest approach to this, as yet imaginary, possibility seems to 
be Mount Morgan, in Queensland, Australia, a hill about 500 
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Illustrations with this article trom ‘The Mining and Scientific Press,” San Francisco, 








ALMOST A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. 


From these workings, at Mount Morgan, in Queensland, Australia, have been secured $73,000,000 worth of gold since the discovery in 1886, 
besides 33,000 tons of copper, yet this hill is hardly a ‘‘ quarry of pure gold,’’ since the ore has averaged less than half an ounce of gold per ton. 








feet high, the crest of which was a ‘‘gossan”’ containing several 
ounces of gold per ton. 


“This has been excavated in successive benches, so that it 
approximates to the ‘quarries: of gold ore mentioned by the 
writer in The Daily Telegraph. But the workings now are far 
below the foot of the hill. However, they have yielded a quan- 
tity of gold so great as to render Mount Morgan unique: in 
the history of mining. Since its discovery in 1886 to the end 
of October of the current year, this ore deposit has yielded 
3,680,000 ounces of gold worth $73,000,000, besides 33,000 tons 
of copper. The company owning the mine has distributed 
$37,500,000, or £7,700,000, in dividends. 

‘*However, this is far from being ‘a quarry of pure gold,’ for 
the ore has averaged less than half an ounce per ton. 

‘Reviewing the evidence, we find that the biggest mass of 
native copper ever found by man weighed 420 tons, the biggest 
chunk of native silver about 1} tons, while the biggest nugget 
of native gold weighed only 190 pounds. 

‘‘Having passed in review the most sensational discoveries 
recorded as having been made by the indefatigable seekers after 
mineral wealth, let us now put ourselves under a cold shower 
of common sense and inquire again why a mountain of gold 
is not. likely to be found. In the first place, because none has 
ever been found. What has never happened may indeed happen, 
but it is unlikely to happen. Daily life is based on this doctrine 
of probability. The monetary standards of the world reflect 
the net result of human experience, which has gone to show that 
gold can be mined less lavishly than silver in the ratio of about 1 
to 20. The surface of the earth has been scoured by the pros- 
pector; parts of it still remain to be investigated; many parts 
have been but inadequately searched. . . . The face of the 
earth may break into a radiant smile-at unexpected places. 
Granting this, it yet remains probable that even such unex- 
pected discoveries, whether in virgin territory or in old 
mining regions, will not be unlike to, even if so rich as, those 
already recorded. In short, all that we know from mining ex- 
perience renders it unlikely that ‘unlimited quarries of pure 
gold’ or ‘a mountain of gold’ will ever be found on this planet. 

‘‘The facts of experience are capable of explanation by scien- 
tifie theory. Gold is a substance with difficulty soluble but 
readily precipitated. Hence it can not travel far in the circula- 
ting waters that build ore-bodies. When thus on the move, it 
is easily arrested by a precipitating agent, so that the conditions 
favoring a large aggregate of the metal are rare. Gold is widely 
diffused in nature, both in the rocks and in the sea, but the largest 
jump ever found weighed only 190 pounds... . 


ee 


‘“The nice balance of chemical equilibrium is probably potent 
in determining the distribution of gold within the zone of oxida- 
tion, but as regards its dispersion relative to depth it can be 
asserted that temperature and pressure are the dominant 
factors, for the increase of both favors solution, while the de- 
crease of both promotes precipitation. That is why, in a broad 
geological way, ore deposits become impoverished in depth. In 
the approach to surface the decrease of temperature and the 
lowering of the pressure compel precipitation, just as in depth 
the opposite conditions increasingly prevail. From this we 
conclude that the biggest masses of gold and the richest bodies of 
gold ore are likely to be found within the range of shallow mining. 
It is fortunate for man that the substance he strives most to 
obtain is within the reach of his feeble efforts. He has found 
some of it and he may hope to find more, especially by applying 
skill to the winning of the larger and poorer gold-bearing lodes 
that persist deeply; but the farther he goes from daylight the 
less likely is he to find the El Dorado of his dreams. . . . The 
rapacious Spaniard and the piratic Englishman scoured South 
America in search of it, but vainly. In later days other men, 
also greedy and energetic, but more experienced and more sys- 
tematic, have chased the same lure, and they have called it 
‘a mountain of gold.’ If it existed they would have found it ere 
now, for no flood has carried it away and no geological cata- 
clysm has buried it. It never was, save in the rainbow of their 
imagination.” 





A MECHANICAL MUSIC-WRITER. — An apparatus for 
automatically writing music, devised by a Swedish inventor 
named Nystrom, is described by Cosmos (Paris, December 2), 
which states that he took out his earliest patents.on the device, 
which he calls the melograph, as early as 1891. We read: 


“‘The machine, which is run by electricity, may be used with 
any keyboard musical instrument, such as the piano or the 
organ. When a piece of music is played in the ordinary way, 
the melograph records the sounds on a chemically prepared 
ribbon, properly treated for the inscription of the music by being 
covered with a substance like wax. The recorded piece may 
then be read like a Morse telegram and translated into ordinary 
musical notation. The melograph plays a double part, for it 
not only records but also reproduces the music with all the ex- 
pression and phrasing given to it by the player. The Ericsson 
telephonic company in Stockholm is interested in the exploita- 
tion of the device.”—Translation made for Tue LiTERARY 
Digsst. 
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LIONIZING DICKENS 


complain of our excessive hospitality. Of these Dickens 
was the first. When he landed in Boston on his first visit 
in 1842, a dozen newspaper men, ‘‘at peril of their lives,”” Dickens 
noted, sprang over the rail of the ship when it was being docked 
and took him by storm. They have been doing the same thing 
with some modifications ever 
since. Dickens mistook his first hai Hh 
welcomers for newsboys, for these a 
men, ‘‘with great bundles of 
papers under their arms and 
wearing worsted comforters very 
much the worse for wear,’’ were 
an unfamiliar type. He wasn’t 
altogether overjoyed at their 
‘tearing violently up to him and 
beginning to shake his hands like 
madmen.” 


' ) com OF America’s foreign visitors have had reason to 


These little snap-shots are res- 
cued from his ‘‘ American Notes”’ 
or elsewhere and recombined in 
The World’s Work (January) by 
Mr. Joseph Jackson. Dickens 
bore well with the excessive fervor 
of his entertainers. ‘‘ The follow- 
ing day all Boston knew that Boz 
had landed, and then began those 
demonstrative exhibitions of gen- 
uine affection and curiosity which 
never ceased to accompany Dick- 
ens on his travels for the fol- 
lowing four months.” He wrote: 
**How can I give you the faintest 
notion of my reception here, of 
the crowds that pour in and out 
the whole day; of the people 
that line the streets when I go 
out; of the cheering when I go to 
the theater; of the copies of 
verses, letters of congratulation, 
welcomes of all kinds, balls, din- 
ners, assemblies without end?” 
** He began joyously by admiring 
everything and everybody. He 
took the nicest pains to send an 
answer to every correspondent; 
even to write his autograph for sentimental young ladies who 
had sought it—altho he did make a determined stand against 
those who wanted one of the dark brown locks to accompany 
his signature.’’ But he wouldn’t do everything that was asked 
of him, as we shall see: 


“In spite of his apparent good-will toward everybody, how- 
ever, he flatly refused to bow to national sentiment. After 
he had unexnectedly in a speech in Boston made some very 
pointed references to the justice of international copyright, he 
insisted upon making public reference to the same thing again 
in a speech at Hartford, in spite of the protests of his friends that 
his words, tho true enough, were undiplomatic. His independ- 
ence and his strong sense of his own righteousness would not 
suffer him to use tact in his public addresses. 

““Once out West, in St. Louis, he was approached by a literary 
man who believed he had acquired a sufficient intimacy with Boz 
to entice him craftily into his camp. He asked Dickens how he 
liked our ‘domestic institution, slavery’ in such an insinuating 
manner as to expect an agreeable reply, if not an honest one. 


AS AMERICA FIRST SAW DICKENS. 


This portrait by Phiz, the illustrator of Dickens’s novels, 
appeared in The Gentleman's Magazine in 1837, and prepared 
Americans for the ‘‘Boz’’ of a few years later. 


Dickens’s eyes blazed in an instant. He took in the situation 
at once. ‘Not at all, sir,’ cried Dickens, ‘I don’t like it at all!’ 

‘*“* Ah!’ returned his visitor, who showed some evidences of 
being abashed by the frankness of the reply, ‘you probably have 
not seen it in its true character, and are prejudiced against it.’ 

‘***Ves, I have seen it, sir!’ said Dickens, ‘all I ever wish to 
see of it, and I detest it, sir!’ After the presumptuous vis- 
itor had left, Dickens turned to 
his secretary and, burning with 
passion, exclaimed, ‘Damn their 
impudence! If they will not 
thrust their accurst domestic 
institution in my face, I will not 
attack it, for I did not come 
here for that purpose. But to 
tell me a man is better off as a 
slave than as a free man is an 
insult, and I will not endure 
it from any one! I will not. 
bear it!’ 

“After this encounter and sev- 
eral others like it, Dickens, altho 
he had originally; had no inten- 
tion of referring to slavery, 
changed his purpose. Being per- 
sonally so utterly opposed to 
anything that was inconsistent. 
with personal liberty, he was 
aroused to a fever-heat, and 
when he returned to England he 
determined to depict this ‘do- 
mestie institution’ in its most 
abhorrent form, and consequently 
‘Slavery’ forms a whole chapter 
in ‘American Notes.’ 

“That Dickens was indiscreet 
in stirring up a discussion on 
international copyright at a most 
inopportune time and in assert- 
ing his views on slavery with so 
much candor, can not be denied. 
It has been asserted that his 
tremendous efforts on behalf of 
international copyright actually 
postponed for nearly two gen- 
erations the American accept- 
ance of that doctrine. His views 
on slavery only added fuel to 
the subterranean fires already 
started by the abolitionists. 
Certain newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals began a campaign of retalia- 
tion against him, and this combi- 
nation, which was continually 
circulating spiteful and untrue 
paragraphs about him, resulted 
in eventually souring his early appreciation and lovefor America.” 


Of course there were brilliant functions given in his honor. 
There was the ‘‘Great Boz Dinner,’ given at the City Hotel, 
New York, February 18, which had Washington Irving as the 
presiding officer. The two were affectionate friends; ‘‘and how 
loyal Dickens remained to his American friend is shown by the 
fact that in his most intimate letters to Forster there is not a 
mention of the fact that Irving broke down in his speech at the 
dinner.’’ Other cities offered hospitalities after their kind: 

‘*When he reached Philadelphia, which he found ‘a handsome 
city, but distractingly regular,’ he was completely taken in by 
an unscrupulous political leader in that city. This man, who 
had a pleasant address and was locally prominent, was intro- 
duced to the distinguished visitor, and before leaving received 
Dickens’s permission to bring a few friends to sec him. The 
following day the hotel literally was mobbed. The street in 


front of the house was impassable; the corridors of the hotel 
were packed, and the landlord was distracted; for Dickens 
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refused to receive this mighty 
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army. Finally the landlord pre- 
vailed upon him to hold a levee, 
urging:that, if he did not accede, 
a riot very probably would re- 
sult. The humor of the situa- 
tion overcame Boz’s former de- 
cision; he relented, and for two 
hours he received this crowd. 
He then learned that the crafty 
politician had inserted a note in 
the newspapers that Dickens 
would receive the citizens who 
would call at a certain. hour. 
As for this ingenious person, he 
stood beside Dickens introdu- 
cing by name almost every man 
in the line, and making political 
capital out of his assumed in- 
timacy with the novelist. 
‘‘Washington, where he sub- 
sequently journeyed by boat and 
railway, Dickens described as ‘a 
city of magnificent intentions,’ 
but he was deeply interested in 
Congress. He had the privilege 
of appearing on the floor of both 
Houses, and went to the Capitol 
every day. He complained of 
much bad speaking, but found ‘a 

















great many very remarkablemen, 
such as John Quincy Adams, 
Clay, Preston, Calhoun, and 
others,’ with whom he was placed 
in the friendliest relations. 
Adams he found ‘a fine old fellow—seventy-six years old, but 
with most surprizing vigor, memory, readiness, and pluck.’ 
Clay is ‘perfectly enchanting; an irresistible man.’ He was 
on the most friendly terms with Clay, then the leader of the 
Senate, and it was due to Clay’s suggestion that Dickens did 
not proceed farther south than Richmond.” 


New York and doubtless other cities are now occupied with 
plans for celebrating the centenary of Dickens’s birth, which 
falls on February 7. One cloud has fallen, however, upon this 
festive project. The novelist’s son, Alfred Tennyson Dickens, 
died suddenly in New York on January 2, thus cutting short a 


lecture tour of this country. He was expected to figure at the 
coming celebrations. 


JOHN BULL AND DICKENS’S BOOK CHILDREN SAYING FAREWELL. 


Mrs. Gamp, Micawber, Barnaby Rudge, Capt. Cuttle, David Copperfield, and others, according to a contemporary 
sketch in Harper's Weekly, speed Dickens on his second American tour. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL’S DAY 
DAWNING 


HEN MR. ARNOLD BENNETT was in America 

WV a few weeks ago he confest that he knew nothing of 
America poetry, but added generously that he ‘‘had 

great hopes for it.’”” He has just revealed himself as equally 
confident of American fiction. ‘‘Not long since the Ameri- 
ean novel had only a past; that past was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” he writes in The North American Review (January). 
“But recently it has acquired a future, a gem of brilliant 
water whose rays have dazzled the eyes of England.’’ This 
article is among the first-fruits of the re- 











cent visit that promised a literary crop. 
Of course Mr. Bennett’s greater public 
—which resides in the United States, 
not England—is waiting feverishly for 
just such pronouncements as this. 

But we read that England is not only 
dazzled. That part of her writing public 
who formerly drew large royalties from 
American sales, now look ‘‘cheerfully, 
even generously” upon their diminishing 
returns for their own product among us. 
They have had their day, he acknowl- 
edges. ‘‘ English authors admit that they 
have been batting on a hard wicket for 
a prodigious period, and that their in- 
nings are over for a time.’’ And the 
fact is noted that we kept them at the 
bat. ‘‘The lettered population of the 
United States firmly believed that its 
native soil was not favorable to the 
growth of novelists, while the rich loam 
of Great Britain produced them in 
abundance and excellence.”’ Mr. Bennett 








DICKENS’S AMERICAN POPULARITY. 


does justice to the anomalous condition 
at present produced. That the writers of 


Harper's Weekly thus depicted the besieged author pleading “‘not at home” to former acquaintances. Great Britain, he says, ‘‘should in the 
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hour of fiery trial show an intelligent and appreciative interest 
in the fire that burns them is an astonishing proof of the gen- 
erosity on their part, possibly unequaled in the curiosities of 
literature.” They are fired by the belief that ‘“‘the Tol- 
stoy of the future is probably now playing baseball and not 
cricket.’”’ The appreciation is discriminating, however: 


“‘This intelligent interest in American fiction stands quite 
apart from the notorious and incredible crazes of the last year 


Courtesy of ** The raftsman. 


THE BLAST-FURNACES OF THE ROEBLING STEEL-WORKS. 


Mr. Everett Shinn painted this and the panel reproduced on the opposite page, repre- 
senting to-day’s spectacle of stress and struggle, for the Trenton City Hall— 


or two, perhaps because it is intelligent. (Still, craze for craze, 
America may hold her head up; ‘David Harum’ is infinitely 
nearer to literature than ‘The Master Christian.’) English 
writers indubitably display an interest of despair in the fiscal 
rewards of the heroes of American literary crazes, but their artis- 
tie concern is with men and women who are not stars of the first 
magnitude in the heaven of American public opinion. Writers 
of the generation of Mr. Henry James they profoundly esteem. 
And this reminds me of a mot of Mr. Barry Pain’s in apologizing 
for the absence of Mr. James at a banquet. ‘Mr. James,’ said 
the author of ‘The One Before,’ ‘has his own special public all 
over the world. He can proudly say that he is never read by 
a stupid man—except, of course, reviewers.’ But no new de- 
parture is expected from the generation of Mr. Henry James; 
whereas the future is big with possible developments of the vari- 
ous schools of fiction represented by writers like Mr. James Lane 
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Allen, Mr. Frank Norris, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, Mr. Hamlin Garland, and Mr. Theodore Dreiser. 
These are the American names that interest those people in 
England who ean distinguish between a book and a beefsteak. 
The two American books which last year created the most gen- 
uine sensation among the aforesaid circle were Mr. Norris’s ‘The 
Octopus’ and Mr. Theodore Dreiser’s ‘Sister Carrie.’ Of the 
former I shall have more to say presently. Touching the latter, 
the first exclamation of many people will be: Who is Mr. Theo- 
dore Dreiser? Which proves that lookers-on see most of the 
game. For myself I can not answer the question 
as to the identity of Mr. Theodore Dreiser. But 
the consensus of educated English opinion about 
his book was too marked to go unnoticed. Iam 
told that this fine and somber work was ignored in 
America until England began to discuss it, and 
that even then its reception in the country of its 
birth was on-the zero side of tepid. Yet I am by 
no means the only English reviewer who has not 
been more imprest by the work of a new author 
for years.” 


The great argument in favor of the future of 
the American novel, says our enthusiastic friend 
and admirer, “‘lies in the strenuousnesg Wie va- 
riety, and the essential romance of Kmodiin life.” 
Then he goes on in a vein thaly ‘sinly shawls 
visit has produced voleanic eff SP even¢in him: 


“It may be more or less true that America, by 
the ardor of its will-to-believe, ‘is gradually becom- 
ing a mass of overwrought nerves, a vast stomach 
for the reception of patent medicines; but it is in- 
fallibly certain that this intensity of competition, 
this interplay of warring activities, this havoe of 
operations in Wall Street, these monstrous concat- 
enations of dollars, will lead to enterprises equally 
prodigious, fierce, and astounding in the region of 
imaginative art. The material is far too good to 
be wasted. By a kind of natural economic law the 
epoch which produces the raw material for art will 
surely produce the artists capable of using that raw 
material.: In material, as well as in creative en- 
ergy, the American author must decidedly have the 
start of the rest of the world. And the importance 
of material can not well be overestimated. A 
considerable portion of Balzac’s preeminence in 
the novel of actuality is due to the extraordinary 
wealth of material that lay to his hand. From 
1800 to 1830 nothing happened in France that was 
not picturesque, disturbing, deracinating, or posi- 
tively seismic. Financial speculation was at its 
wildest; the rich became poor and the poor be- 
came rich; nobles dizzily oscillated between exile 
and grandeur; thrones fell and were reestablished; 
luxury increased; and beneath all, supporting all, 
the old agricultural life of the departments ran on 
almost undisturbed. What would not Balzac have 
done with Pittsburg, the sixteen-hour express be- 
tween New York and Chicago, Wall Street, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, and the wheat-growing States? 
He would have said: ‘This country is simply 
steeped in romance; it lies about in heaps. Give 
me a pen, quick, for Heaven’s sake!’ And we 
should have had a second ‘Comédie Humaine,’ 
compared to which the first was a story by Jane 
Austen for quietude. Not every one, of course, can perceive 
the romantic quality of American life. Perhaps most Ameri- 
cans are too close to it. The millionaire who retires to a 
sleepless couch knowing that on the morrow he will be 
broken; the impoverished housewife who must give her 
children dry bread because a beef trust will not disclose its 
account-books—these and such can not be expected to see the 
romantic fun. But none the less the artist will see it; and none 
the less is the romantic fun fine and glorious because suffering 
is the very warp and woof of it. You may say that the same 
state of things prevails in other countries. It does, but in no 
other country is there the vivifying, resistless energy, the crude 
force, the marvelous violence of contrast and diversity of scene 
that delight the soul of the imaginative writer in the United 
States. .. . It is a mere truism to say that while the rest of 
the world only exists, the United States lives.’’ 
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DECORATIONS BASED ON TRUTH 


aes. THE men to whom past glories weigh greater than 
pres%%g,ones the scene of Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware wouiigeem the most fitting for decorating a city 
hall at Trenton. Bu , ask was entrusted to Mr. Everett 
Shinn, and he let the FatheM His Country rest with the artis- 
tic laurels that already decora him and started out to celebrate 
Trenton’s steel- and potterygvorks. Washington at Trenton 
wrote an important page Za history; but that 
night’s déings, Mr. Shinn f fls, did ‘‘little toward 
the growth of Trenton, « ‘d even the survival of 
it.” The thing to pictu® in the City Hall; he 
asserts, ‘‘is the grand and glorious work that 
makes the city and the City Hall possible. Keep 
that before the men that sit in the Council Cham- 
ber and, you keep the interests of the city ever 
before them.’’ So Mr. Shinn was able to per- 
suade the people of Trenton of this truth in 
deciding how they should decorate their new civic 
building. His work and ideal are described in the 
January Craftsman, where we read that his great 
panels, forty-five feet long by twenty-two feet 
high, have not ‘‘a single suggestion of insincerity, 
artificiality, or the painting for pure decoration’s 
sake.”’ 











‘‘The subject of the left panel shows men work- 
ing in the colossal steel-mills. At the right the 
men are equally energetic in the vast pottery- 
works. Because these studies are realistic, because 
blood courses through the bodies of the workers, 
because the dignity of the workmen is the dignity 
of men and not of supermen, critics say that they 
are wholly modern, and admire them as a new 
phase of art. But as a matter of fact, they really 
represent an art of decoration that is as old as the 
ages, the art based on truth, and inherent in it.’’ 


In preparing to paint these subjects the artist 
spent six months living alternately between the 
Roebling steel-mills and the pottery-kilns of 
Harry Mattock at Trenton. ‘‘There he sought 
what the painter calls ‘atmosphere,’ and other peo- 
ple call knowledge.’’ But ‘‘what he has shown of 
these factories is what any truthful man would 
have shown us.”’ We read: 





‘*He went to them to know them. He put his 
hands to levers to feel the pull of them and their 
give, he listened to the roar of furnaces, braved 
their white heat wafted like revenge through their 
opened doors, felt the foree and delicacy of steel 
monsters, felt the exhilaration of victory over stub- 
born steel and malleable clay, felt the glorious 
pride and force of the skilled artizan. When he 
got back to his studio he was like a charger with 
the smell of gunpowder still in his nostrils. He 
knew that while a statesman can make or break 
an empire, he can not bend an iron bar. The 


-men who ean do that first treated Shinn with indifference. He 


was to them only ‘an artist fellow from the city.’ Later they 
learned that he was alsoa man. At first they helped with a lit- 
tle contempt for his ignorance in the technicalities of their 
trade, but later eagerly and honestly. 

“‘And what has pleased Shinn most in this work is the fact 
that Willie Clegg, Ben Cruger, and Stevens, the foreman of the 
testing-machines at Roebling’s, have absolutely approved of his 
decoration. They were models for it,at his studio, and their 
portraits are to be pointed out by following generations of Cleggs 
and Stevenses and Crugers. 

‘Willie Clegg’s six feet of brawn upset the dainty portrait of 
a lady of Fragonard’s time in Shinn’s studio. He was a bull in 
a china shop—but he taught Shinn how to wipe a joint and 
bantered him because he had put a leather apron on the wrong 
mechanic. The painter made that correction and others that 
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Courtesy of “ The Craftsman.” 
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were suggested. There is not a faulty detail in the work, thanks 
to Willie Clegg’s advice. The machinery represented is exact, 
the proper workmen do their proper tasks. That is as the con- 
seientious Meissonnier would have done it. But the French- 
man’s superficial photography is not here. Shinn’s photographie 
accuracy was incidental, that which he really wanted and that 
which he really got was the spirit of the places, the spirit of the 
work, the human dignity of it. 

“‘His decoration over the rostrum of the Council Chamber 
is to be a constant reminder of the active life of Trenton, of its 



































































































































THE POTTERY-KILNS OF TRENTON. 


And in so doing passed over the page on which she figures in the nation’s history—Wash- 


ington’s night crossing of the Delaware. 


‘industry and its ambition. It shows an inferno of heat, of 
vibrant lights and darks, of dancing shaduws, of men who are- 
men and demons at once. Each figure of the composition is 
Mephistopheles, joyful and masterly, before his particular fire. 
The whole is a riotous harmony, played by quick, active muscles, 
and fast-moving wheels, still one moment, tense or relaxed the 
next. 

“Here is the work of Trenton and here must be the play 
of Trenton—the life of its people. No one may doubt that. 
Shinn is authoritative, and while he has painted here a particu- 
lar place, a seeming hell, he came to it from the outside and 
brought in with him, as all the workmen do, a ray of sunshine 
and of happiness and permitted it to remain there, as all the | 
workmen do. 

“He tells of the joy of work and of the joy of relaxation.’ 
He tells a story that is complete.” 














DIMINISHED MISSIONARY GIVING 


HRISTENDOM, taken by and large, showed a falling 
¢ off of nearly $175,000 in its missionary gifts of the past 

year as compared with what it gave in 1910. There was 
- a progressive increase in sections. American and German so- 
cieties, points out the editor of The Missionary Review (New 
York), showed an increment, but the British Isles record a fall- 
ing off. The reason for the latter fact is ‘‘ difficult to diagnose,” 
while the women’s and laymen’s movements in America account 
for the conditions here. ‘‘The number of foreign missionaries 
has inereased by 800, but native helpers number less than last 
year—or the returns from Britain are defective.”” The differ- 
ence seems to be in the returns from the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, which last year reported 3,239 native help- 
ers and this year only 426. This obvious error will likely be 
corrected later on. The number of native Christian communi- 
cants has increased by about 80,000, so the statistics aver, but 
these numbers are nearly offset by the ‘‘75,000 adherents,’ who 
‘seem to have died or lapsed in British and American mission 
fields.’ Returns also report that the ‘‘number of pupils is also 
less,” but this may be due to the improvement in national 
schools. Evidently, observes the editor, ‘‘there is no reason 
for either pride or discouragement.”” The figures given in this 
journal are derived from data received from the secretaries of 
the societies, and in their annual statement have come to have 
the authority of official figures. But the past year’s showing 
has movea other agencies to ascertain their accuracy, as the 
New York Tribune states: 

“These semiofficial figures of foreign-mission gifts do not 
make a favorable showing for 1911, in view of the reported larger 
interest in foreign missions on the part of laymen. Great cam- 
paigns have been waged in both the United States and Canada, 
and amounts of money pledged as increases in gifts have run 
into the hundreds of thousands. Yet the gifts for North Amer-. 
ica inereased in 1911 over those of 1910 only $381,000, the small- 
est increase in years, while the total gifts of Protestants of the 
world actually decreased $174,650. It has been said for Cana- 
dian laymen alone that they have pledged more than the $381,000 
inerease for 1911, the amount shown by the semiofficial figures. 
It was stated yesterday that the foreign-missions conference at 
Garden City next week would be assisted by these laymen to get 
more accurate figures and to publish them by its authority.” 


The Tribune has culled some figures from the elaborate table 
published in The Missionary Review, and gives the following 
inereases in North America for the last five years: 


1907, a gain over 1906 $478,235 
1908, a gain over 1907 

1909, a gain over 1908 
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1911, a gain over 1910 381,334 


“These figures cover every foreign society in the United 
States and Canada. It was in 1907 that the laymen took fresh 
hold. The actual figures of growth before and after, in North 
America, are furnished by the same authority as follows: 

Of ONE ACI NY ........ $8,120,725 
8,980,448 
10,061,433 
11,317,337 
11,908,671 
12,290,005 

‘Protestant gifts in Great Britain fell off last year, so that 
gifts from all the world in the years named to foreign Christian 
missions are, according to this authority: 

$15,481,565 
19,661,885 


25,471,724 
25,297,074 


‘That is, while there has been the enormous increase of al- 
most $10,000,000 since 1900, there has been within the last year 
an actual decline, according to this authority. Hence the effort 
on the part of the laymen to compile new data which the foreign 
conference may issue on its authority. 


‘‘The semiofficial report shows that of the $25,297,074 given 
by all the world, Protestants of the United States and Canada 
gave $12,290,005, or almost a half of the whole sum. Great 
Britain gave $8,994,195, and the other countries a little more 
than $3,000,000. The missionary society having the largest in- 
come of all is an American one, with headquarters in New York. 
Still further, of the five societies in the world having incomes 
exceeding $1,000,000 a year each, four are American. Here are 
the five: 

Methodist Episcopal, New York $2,217,127 
The Church Missionary Society, London... 1,900,570 
Presbyterian, New York 1,718,526 
Baptist, Boston 1,163,988 
Congregational, Boston 1,032,026 





“STUDENT PASTORS” FOR COLLEGES 


] \HE PROBLEM of keeping the student element in touch 
with their native denominational life always has its 
difficulties. One of the means much employed in the 

Middle West is a functionary ealled a ‘‘student pastor.’”’ He 

is not quite the same as the ‘‘college pastor” known in the East, 

for he is nearer the student age. Neither is he so remote in in- 
terest as the town pastor, who has the spiritual needs of the 

non-college element to consider. In The Living Church (Mil- 

waukee) Dr. Lyman P. Powell presents an account of him: 


“In certain institutions he has been long enough in evidence 
for his measure to be taken. The University of Michigan has 
seven student pastors, not to mention the extra-mural School 
of Religion which seems to affect the thought and life of hun- 
dreds. ‘The University of Wisconsin already has four to which 
churchmen of Wisconsin are endeavoring to add another. At 
the University of Kansas there are two. Each student pastor 
lives on or near the campus. Each is married, or ought to be, 
and his usefulness is usually doubled by his wife. He has the 
special responsibility for the students of the denomination which 
supports him, and assumes responsibility for such of the unat- 
tached as will accept him as a friend and counselor. He has the 
hearty approval of the university authorities, and in some in- 
stitutions an unofficial rating with the faculty. He gives in 
almost every place courses of lectures open to all students, on 
the Bible, missions, comparative religions, and applied Chris- 
tianity, and in two places known to me the attendance on these 
extra-mural classes exceeds four hundred. At the University of 
Kansas the student pastors and their efficient wives in addition 
conduct classes in fraternities and sororities.” 


The student pastor does not preach, however, for by so doing 
he might enter into competition with the local pastor. Further: 


‘His business is to supplement and not embarrass. He keeps 
students loyal to their denomination, however ‘liberal’ he may 
be, and sees that they attend the local church for which they 
have exprest a preference rather than become religious vagrants. 
AS a student pastor’s wife has written me, ‘We insist that stu- 
dents should be loyal to their own churches and Sunday-schools.’ 
Professor Fish, of the University of Wisconsin, who has given 
much thought to the question, feels strongly that the student 
pastor need not be a great preacher, provided he is au courant 
with the philosophic and scientific thought of the time so that 
he may help students over the period of spiritual unrest and 
philosophic doubt 

“The town pastors and the student pastors of the Middle 
West come together for a conference every year about their 
complex problem. Concerning certain points there is now una- 
nimity of sentiment: that each denomination ought to give 
national recognition to its work at State universities, that the uni- 
versity faculty, students, and student pastors should invariably 
attend, support, and cooperate with the local church, that the 
best man available should be placed even at great cost to the 
denomination at large in the pulpit of the local church, that 
student pastors should as rapidly as possible be engaged and 
supported by the denomination, and that the utmost use in 
each situation should be made of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Young Women’s Christian Association, which 
may act in certain interdenominational connections where the 
denominations can not act effectively themselves.” 
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THE “NEW WORLDLINESS” 
A PROTEST, west and east—west as far as San Fran- 






cisco and east as far as London—arises against the 

‘‘new worldliness.’”’ By this is meant the appropria- 
tion of the material benefits of Christianity with a repudiation 
of all or nearly all of its vital meanings. ‘‘The modern world,”’ 
says The California Christian Advocate (San Francisco), “‘has no 
need of the atonement of Christ, no need of his intercession, no 
need of his regenerating grace. It insists that humanity is essen- 
tially all right.’ ‘‘It is not too much to say that a diametric- 
ally opposite conception of what religion ought to mean has 
for some time past been dislodging the old summons to prepare 
for eternity and the revealed faith of the things invisible,” says 
The Church Times (London). ‘In fact, it is only the visible 
things with which, it would seem, Christianity ought to con- 
cern itself—the amelioration of the external conditions of hu- 
man life on earth.’’ ‘‘The modern world sneers at the idea of 
universal sin. It has no place for penitential tears, no need of 
heart-cleansing by the Spirit of God. It has no doctrine of 
personal salvation because there is nothing to be saved from.” 
So writes the editor of the California paper, moved like his con- 
frére in London ‘by the recurrent Advent season. He goes on 
to analyze the modern conception of Christ as ‘“‘an altruistic 
and humanitarian conception, leaving out all the higher con- 
ception of his real mission to the world.’”’ Thus: 























































































































‘He came to save the world from sin. It is because the 
Church insists on the reality of sin, the need of redemption, the 
need of repentance, the need of regeneration, of inward purity, 
of absolute surrender to Christ, that the modern world seeks to 
discredit the Church. The modern world objects to being con- 
demned. The modern world has taken up the hallucination 
that sin is not a reality. Sin being discredited, the whole fun- 
damental idea of Christianity is changed. Christ is no longer 
a Savior, because no Savior is needed. Christ to the modern 
world is largely a temporary convenience. The modern world 
wants the missionary to civilize the cannibal so that trade may 
be extended. Christian civilization demands the products of 
the factories, hence Christianity is a good thing. 

“The modern world sees that somehow railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, new houses, new streets, new furniture, new clothes 
are demanded where the Christian Church sets up the cross, and 
hence it says it believes in Christ. It does not believe in the 
missionary who insists on protecting the weak against the strong. 
It believes in the ‘survival of the fittest.’ We have never met 
an individual with a working Christian experience, born of God, 
born of love, who was opposed to the Church. An inadequate, 
a temporary, a sheer commercial idea of Christ naturally op- 
poses the deeper, truer meaning of the Church. 

“The Christ the modern world is now insisting on is a ficti- 
tious Christ. Such a Christ has no authority over the con- 
science. He is the Christ of civilization, a great captain, or 
chieftain of the industries of the world. Christianity with the 
modern world is another name for prosperity. Christ is an im- 






































































































































larged personal comfort, a principle restraining your neighbor, 
conferring special privileges on yourself. This is a time when 
personal leadership amounts to but little. Any notion which 
appeals to selfishness and self-interest will run like a forest fire. 
People do not ask for a moral reason for a course of conduct. 
Will it pay? is the paramount question in the modern mind. 
The modern world has deceived a good many saints calling pros- 
perity Christ.’ 



































The Church Times addresses much of its rebuke to the Church 
itself, declaring that ‘‘the standpoint toward human life now 
being foreed upon the Church is exactly the opposite of the 
standpoint of the New Testament, and particularly of the Ad- 
vent idea.’’ It implies that efforts are becoming common to 
convert ‘‘the Church into an ethico-political society for pro- 
moting strikes, free meals, workmen's trains, and parish coun- 
cils,” and it stops just short of calling ‘‘the lackeying of the 
Labor Movement, which has become a priestly fashion, ‘an un- 
holy and treasonable alliance.’ ’’ It goes on: 
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personal something working toward material prosperity, en- ~ 
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“Take, for example, some assertions made last week at the 
‘Leeds and District Union of Socialist Sunday-schools’ by a 
progressivist countess, who began by saying that she came there 
as a churchwoman. Heavy, this lady said, was the responsi- 
bility lying upon the churches of all denominations to come 
down into touch with the working lives of the people. ‘All the 
good in the Socialist movement came from the spirit that they 
should have life more abundantly, not in a future existence, but an 
overmastering life in the present.’ We are by no means contend- 
ing for a mere ascetic next-worldliness, or believing that the 
present existence of humanity, even in its fallen state, is meant 
to be a starved and wretched one. 

‘*Certainly no Christian is worthy of the name who is indiffer- 
ent to the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners, and the Apostolic 
Church comes down from the Mount of Transfiguration to the 
problem of the demoniac writhing at its foot. But could any- 
thing be more opposed than the teaching we have quoted to the 
truth that mankind must pass through death unto life, or to 
the hope and consolation laid up for men in heaven, where tears 
shall be wiped away from all eyes and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away? 

“What a pity Socialism goes beyond its fundamental anti- 
individualist teaching, that no man liveth or dieth unto him- 
self, and its protest against a competitive commercialism which 
buys flesh and blood in the cheapest and sells them in the dear- 
est market, in order to become another name for Seeularism! 
Sanitation is not sanctification, nor will a commonwealth in 
which every member has two pounds a week be any nearer the 
Kingdom of God. It is one thing to make our terrestrial lodging 
a wholesome place to spend a few score years in. It is another 
to forget the motto ut migraturus habita. It is not Christian- 
ity but Swedenborgianism which makes a ‘Jerusalem,’ set up 
in England’s green and pleasant land, the goal of all the saints, 
the Civitas Det. ...... 

“The gradual shifting of the central interest of existence from 
heaven to earth, from the Divine will to human wishes, has 
tended to make life a desolemnized and common thing. It is 
an abuse of terms to assert that the concentration of care and 
compassion upon mundane needs is making ‘this world’ more 
sacred. It results rather in that materialistic vulgarity of mind 
upon which a season like’ Advent breaks with a disagreeable 
shock.” 





A MINISTER'S DEFENSE OF DIVORCE 


T ISSO RARE for a clergyman to defend divorcee that when 

I one does so it is worth noticing. Instead of decrying divorce 
and blaming the divorcees, we should, it seems, blame our 
“‘confused moral standards”’ 
relations.”’ 


and ‘‘improperly adjusted social 
A writer in The Homiletic Review (January), Rev. 
J. W. Morgan, declares that ‘‘divorcees are by no means the 
chief of sinners.’ He is inclined to the belief that ‘‘ their suffer- 
ing may even be regarded as vicarious.’’ No one, he asserts, 
‘‘who is to any extent acquainted with the interdependence of 
men in our intricate social organism will dare to place upon these 
unfortunate individuals the whole responsibility for divorce.” 
As a rule they should be regarded as ‘‘victims.”’ he thinks, and 
vigorously opposes an editorial recommendation of The Homi- 
letic Review that ministers ‘‘under no cireumstances whatever” 
consent to marry divorced persons. He then goes on to make 
this analysis of the Church’s attitude toward these “‘ offenders’’: 


‘‘In the first place I wish to affirm with mighty emphasis the 
injustice of the popular judgment, suggested in your editorial, 
that the hands of every divorcee are ‘soiled.’ How bitter and 
cruel the irony coneealed in this position! We have fastened 
upon society the double standard of morality, that fountain- 
head of the turbid stream of divorce; we have gloried in our 
almost criminally inadequate marriage laws, a heritage from 
ages past; we have bound together in ‘holy wedlock’ the hope- 
lessly diseased, the professedly criminal, the pure and the im- 
pure. \\ Ministers who shrink in holy horror from remarrying 
persons who have been righteously divorced, do not hesitate to 
unite with the known libertine or the confirmed drunkard the 
pure and innocent girl; and then, when she dares to break the 
sacred chain by which they have bound her to this polluted body 
of death, they brana her with disgrace, and refuse her the poor 
consolation of washing her ‘soiled hands in the holy water of 
the Church.’ |! Religion, what crimes are yet done in thy name! 
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How long shall we continue to strain at gnats while we swallow 
camels? In the sight of God, and of all decent men who have 
not substituted theology for the higher sentiments of humanity, 
divorcee is purer than unholy wedlock. 

‘“‘We would not argue that all divorced persons should re- 
mai Some persons should never have been allowed to marry 
at all. In remarrying divorced persons, as in marrying those 
who have never married before, the minister should decide each 
case upon its own merits. The indiscriminate refusal to re- 
marry all persons who have been divorced is not only unreason- 
able and unjust to the individual, it is also unjust to society at 
large, for the highest good of the whole is inseparably bound 
up with the highest good of each component part. If through 
no fault of his own a person has failed to find happiness in one 
union, shall he therefore be excluded from the possibility of 
realizing his life in another?” 


There are graver reasons for divorcee than the average person 
suspects, we are assured by this writer, who bids us ‘‘look 
below the surface’’: 


‘‘Divoree, like headache, is a symptom. To remove it we 
need to get at the great underlying causes. Among these _ 
be mentioned the moral leprosy, so prevalent among men. . . 
About two-thirds of the 820,264 divorces granted [in this coun- 
try from 1887 to 1906] were obtained at the initiative of the 
wives. Doubtless the real cause in a.large percentage of these 
cases was never named. Women shrink from advertising their 
shame. Not one divorce in ten, perhaps, is sought because of 
the commission of any statutory matrimonial offense. Surely 
no one who is at all acquainted with these conditions can deny 
that they furnish adequate grounds for divorcee. Out of 3,000 
eminent physicians recently consulted by one of the leaders in 
the Divorce Reform Movement, 92 per cent. declared pathologi- 
eal and psychopathological states to be grounds for divorce, and 
97 per cent. recommended divorce as the best cure for improper 
marriage. 

“True, the divorce-rate in Episcopal England is about one 
hundred times lower than in this country. In Roman Catholic 
Spain the rate is lower still. No English woman ever brought 
suit against her husband for divorcee prior to 1801. Probably 
such a course has never yet been pursued by any woman in the 
Turkish Empire. But this does not mean that women in these 
countries suffer less from matrimonial abuses. It is still true 
that ‘most European societies govern women by coercive laws 
or customs, and, in the lower classes, even by blows.’ 

“In fact, the divorce movement is in large measure an ex- 
pression of woman’s growing independence, and it is not without 
significance that the highest divorce-rate exists in the two most 
enlightened democracies of the world, the United States and 
‘Switzerland. It is merely a new way of meeting old abuses. 
It represents the mighty protest of enlightened women against 
the age-long assumption of masculine superiority; it is a deter- 
mined revolt from their former position of subordination to 
man and their dependence upon him—conditions that too often 
rendered the marriage state little more than licensed concubi- 
nage; it is a denial of the philosophy that women exist primarily 
for their husbands and children rather than for their own self- 
realization.” 





MINISTERS AS PRACTICAL REFORMERS—The pulpit 
is not the only place where the effectiveness of the clergy 
is recognized. As practical reformers, particularly in relation 
to such burning present-day questions as the proper handling 
of the ‘‘social evil,’ their leadership is sought. Instances of 
this are gathered by Zion’s Herald (Boston), and quoted with 
approval by The Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia), observing 
that “‘it is far too frequently said that ministers are unpractical 
and not suited by either inclination or ability to take the posi- 
tion of leaders in reforms.”’ To any “who may have fallen into 
the error of repeating this absurdity,” it commends the following 
from the pages of Zion’s Herald: 


‘‘A striking illustration of wise and heroic clerical leadership 
in ecivie affairs is afforded in three great Western cities—Chi- 
eago, Cleveland, and Minneapolis—just now. Each one of 
these municipalities has within the past year created a commis- 
sion to inquire into the social evil, to explore its appalling rami- 
fications, to gather statistics, to investigate the different meth- 
ods which have been used in different places for the modification 


‘rather despises ideals. 


or suppression of the many iniquities connected therewith, and 
to suggest such measures as may have in them the potency and 
promise of renovation in the case. In each instance it was. 
found wise to put some of the leading clergymen of the city on 
the commission. In one case—that of Minneapolis—a minis- 
ter writes the report, which represents the unanimous action 
and conclusions of the commission, made up of a judge, the secre- 
tary of the associated charities, two pastors, the probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court, the city physician, the superin- 
tendent of the free dispensary for working girls, also a physi- 
cian, two college professors, a principal of one of the great public 
schools, the secretary of a typographical union, and three busi- 
ness men. 

“Tt speaks well for such a body that the Mayor at once ac- 
cepted the recommendations which it made: looking toward the 
policy of ‘suppression’ as over against the method of ‘segrega- 
tion,’ as involving the wisest and safest measures possible in deal- 
ing with the evil in question. Especial attention is called to the 
fact that ministers are found in the lead in this fresh attempt to 
arrest or modify one of the most horrible phases of our modern 
city life. Similar instances may be found in the records of other 
cities. Leading ministers might be instanced, in different parts 
of the land, engaged not only in the task of uttering warnings 
and pleadings in the pulpit, but also occupied in the equally 
important work of devising, in counsel and cooperation with other 
practical philanthropists and municipal reformers, methods of 
civic, moral, and religious renovation which serve to incorpo- 
rate into law and city administration the ideals of purity, safety, 
and rescue work which the gospel has set in the foreground in 
our new age.” 


° 


‘CONTEMPT FOR THE MINISTRY 
Mic COLLEGE MEN have come to look upon the 





| Church and the ministry with ‘‘a certain contempt.” 

This fact, says the Rev. Frederick Lynch in The 

Christian Work and Evangelist (New York), results in depriving 
the ministerial profession of much of the best material that the 
college turns out. The fault, he thinks, is partly the world’s 
and partly the Church’s. His first point is in a measure met 
by the preceding article, but the second has found no gainsaying: 


“The world has become so dominated by material terms, so 
accustomed to think and feel under the sense of things, that it 
has lost power to rightly value spiritual things and ideals. It 
It calls the minister unpractical, a sen- 
timentalist, a dreamer. He does not get down to the level of 
men and get results. Consequently, he is put off one committee 
after another, and business men, that is, ‘practical’ men, sub- 
stituted in his place. The college man sees this. He sees the 
minister seemingly becoming more and more discounted. He 
does not seem to hold the commanding place the lawyer and 
business man, and especially the college president, hold in the 
community. He is not old enough to reason through this and 
see that it is largely only seeming, and at any rate but a sign 
of the times which will soon pass. 
much self-depreciation by the Church and ministry themselves 
that it has greatly added to this unexprest feeling in the col- 
legian’s breast. Every other minister he hears tells him how 
he can serve God in some other profession just as well. Then 
some minister minimizes the office in his hearing, claiming for 
it only the place of a first-class organizer or administrator, and 
even apologizing for sermons. No young man is going to devote 
his life to preaching sermons after hearing two or three minis- 
ters joking about them. 

“The truth is that, if we want the best young men for the 
ministry, every minister has got to magnify the office to the 
utmost and claim for it the supermost place, which is its right- 
ful place. And the Church has got to make more claims for 
itself. It has got to take more pains to seek young men for its 
ministry, and, above all, young men have got to be taught how 
great and wonderful an institution it is and may become. It 
is time the Church awoke and saw that every young man in its 
congregations and schools received instruction as to its great- 
ness, power, and opportunity. 

“The Optimist would like to ask right here, Is there a church 
in any community that is actually engaged in any way in secur 
ing the best young men for the ministry? There are a few 
ministers; but very few. But whose care is it if not the 
churches? a 
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AN ENGLISH MOTOR-CAR BUILT TO CARRY MEN AND HOUNDS IN THE HUNTING-SEASON. 


HIGH- AND LOW-PRICED CARS 


“THE latest information on the subject 

confirms the earlier reports that the 
average cost of a pleasure-car this year will 
be somewhat less than it was in 1911. So far 
as an average can be arrived at, it is now 
believed that in 1912 the average will be 
about $1,376; last year’s average was com- 
puted at $1,545. In an article on this sub- 
ject in Country Life it is explained that 
this reduction does not mean that the cost 
of high-priced cars will this year be any 
less, or that the volume of production of 
high-priced cars has been curtailed. The 
factor which has brought the change about 
is the large increase in the production of 
low-priced cars. The total production for 
the year 1912 will reach, according to the 
latest estimates, 235,000 cars, the average 
horse-power being 31.6. The most expen- 
sive cars will still sell at prices ranging 
from $4,800 to $6,000 in touring bodies; 
enclosed bodies in the most costly styles 
will be listed at $2,000 more. The other 
extreme in price is represented by a one- 
eylinder car which sells for $350. Next 
above is one selling at $450. In its com- 
ments on prices the writer in Country Life 
says: 


“The finish of such automobiles as are 
represented in the list as costing over 
$4,000 is as fine as possible. Every por- 
tion of the car is nicely adjusted with an 
eye not only to present appearance and 
condition, but also to its appearance and 
condition after 20,000 miles of general 
touring. The last word in modern engi- 
neering has been spoken and the last act 
of human care has been performed before 
the car is turned out. ll of them have 
more power and speed than they can ever 
use legally. All of them are specially 
pointed to climb hills. Their tires cost an 
Immense amount more than do those of 
the small ears, the proportion being in the 
neighborhood of five to one. 

“To sum up: The difference in weight 
would account for fully $700. The in- 
creased size of parts would amount to at 
least $500. The fact that new jigs are 
required to build a new car and that only 
a small production can be made in ‘com- 
parison with the little car, would account 
for $2,000. Tires, luxurious equipment, 
and the little things about a big car, not 
present in the small one, would probably 
account for $400. On the other hand, the 
labor bill for building the small car is less 
in proportion than it is in the big one. 
Thus, if the various items above are added, 
it will be seen that the total is $3,600. To 
this must be added the cost of the small 
car, and the result shows that there is not 
such a wide difference in the amount of 
goods delivered for the dollar of the man 


who buys a small car and that of the 
wealthy man who buys an expensive car.” 


Tables are ‘appended giving names, 
horse-power, wheel-base, seating capacity, 
and price for practically all the cars now 
in the market. From this it appears that 
of cars costing $800 and less there are 13 
in the market; of cars costing from $800 
to $1,200 there are 27; of cars costing from 


Building a road in the Khaibar Pass, Afghan- 
istan, for the new service cars instituted by 
the Ameer. 


$1,200 to $1,600 there are 39; of cars cost- 
ing from $1,600 to $2,000 there are 44; of 
cars costing from $2,000 to $3,000, 48; of 
ears costing from $3,000 to $4,000, 30; 
of cars costing over $4,000, 40. 


A BREWER’S SAVING 


A statement is made in Modern Delivery 
of the savings effected in a single year 
by a prominent New York brewer, who 
has substituted motor-trucks for horse- 
drawn wagons. Formerly he had in serv- 
ice over 120 horses, but no motor-trucks. 
In 1909 he purchased two five-ton electric 
trucks, then six more, and in the following 
year eighteen. 
thirty. His superintendent estimates that 
these thirty save him $25,000 a year. 

Of his 120 horses he now has fewer than 
fifty left. His old stable, having a frontage 
of 200 feet, has in part been torn down, 
and on its site a three-story building, with 
100 feet frontage, has been erected and de- 
voted to a bottling-plant and shipping- 
room. He formerly had three wagon-yards. 


At present he operates’ 


In one of them he has built a garage capa- 
ble of holding 48 trucks; by adding two 
stories its capacity can be doubled. The 
saving of $25,000 annually is based on a 
saving of $833 by each of his thirty wagons. 
To deliver a barrel of beer with horses cost 
this brewer 33.7 cents; to deliver a barrel 
by motor-truck costs him 24.75 cents. 

The writer of the article adds that all 
big brewers can not make a like saving, 
because of differences in conditions. A 
brewery having only one truck, for exam- 
ple, could not effect the same saving’as a 
brewery which had twenty. Instead of 
saving 8 cents per barrel in deliveries a con- 
servative estimate would be a saving of 5 
cents per barrel, provided the plant were 
smaller and street conditions were not as 
good as those in the case of the New York 
brewer mentioned. 


FRANCE TO HAVE AN 
SHOW AGAIN 


ANNUAL 


It is now four years since French manu- 
facturers decided that it would be unwise 
to continue at the Grand Palais the motor 
exhibitions held there previously. It was 
believed that cars could be sold readily 
without going to the cost and trouble of a 
public exhibition. Moreover, cars had 
been so standardized that the few changes 
made from year to year could not justify 
an exhibition of the year’s models. Mean- 
while, English makers found it advanta- 
geous to continue their exhibitions, and are 
believed to have met with additional suc- 
cess at these shows because they gave the 
only international exhibition held any- 
where in Europe. The last London show 
was notably successful. This is believed 
to have been a large factor in influencing 
French makers to decide upon a revival of 
the Grand Palais exhibition in October of 
this year, and extending until January, 
1913. Negotiations for this purpose were 
undertaken with makers by the Minister 
of Commerce and after two meetings a 
working agreement was arrived at under 
which a combined motor and airship ex- 
hibition will be held. A joint committee 
representing the two industries was ap- 
pointed. Commenting on this decision 
the Paris correspondent of Motor Age says: 


“The revival of the Paris show is a 
direct attempt to get back the ground 
which has been gained by London during 
the last two years as a center of motor 
activity. Some of the French revivalists 
would like to have their show. before the 
London exhibition, thus making it neces- 
sary for the world to come to Paris in order 
to secure first information on the new 
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season’s models. The use of the hall hav- 
ing been secured from October 5, it is quite 
possible to hold a show in Paris before the 
date usually selected for the London ex- 
hibition. The move, however, is likely to 
be dangerous, for England may reply, and 
there is a limit to the time during which 
the factories can get out their new models 
after the close of the active production 
period. For this year no changes will be 
made. The aeronautical industries will 
hold a show in the Grand Palais from De- 
cember 16 to January 2, but there will be 
no motor exhibition.” 


TWO ANNUAL SHOWS 


In New York from January 6 to 20 at 
the Madison Square Garden will be held 
the Twelfth National Automobile Show, 
and beginning on January 10 at 
the Grand Central Palace will © 
be held the exhibition of the 
National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers. It is an- 
nounced that these exhibitions 
‘‘will mark the passing of that 
stormy time in the automobile 
industry during which the trade 
has been divided into two 
eamps.”’ This division grew out 
of the famous patent suit, which 
led to two exhibitions—one of 
licensed, the other of unlicensed, 
manufacturers. Henceforth, it is 
believed, ‘‘ there will be no rivalry save 
that developed in the ordinary course of 
business.” 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this 
year’s shows will be the various designs 
for starting cars without resort to a dis- 
mount for turning the crank. It is prom- 
ised that there will be a multitude of de- 
signs working on various principles. For 
years the starting of the engine has been 
the chief annoyance, alike to drivers and 
passengers, especially the making of a 
start after all have been seated without 
expecting one to be necessary. A few 
makers only have heretofore had cars in 
operation with self-starting appliances, 
but this season “‘ the self-starter has sprung 
to the front as a vital point of construc- 
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MADISON SQUARE 
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tion.’’ It is declared that devices now in 
use make a gasoline-car ‘‘as easy to handle 
as an electric and wipe out that one point 
of difference which some fastidious drivers 
have considered important in the past.” 
It is curious that devices of this kind have 
been so long delayed. Experiments look- 
ing to their adoption were made as long as 
fifteen years ago; that is, in the very early 
days of motoring. The fact is that more 
need has been formerly felt for develop- 
ment in other lines of construction. 

As a picture given elsewhere will show, 
it has been the aim of the management this 
year so to arrange Madison Square Garden 
as to conceal the interior lines formerly 
familiar. The-color scheme is crimson and 
gold, with patches here and there of blue, 
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green, and white. The main floor and 
baleony are carpeted with a fabric grass- 
green in color. The water rising from the 
central fountain is made electrically radi- 
ant by the use of iridescent electric bulbs. 
The allegorical figures about the fountain 
are ten feet high. The ceiling has the ap- 
pearance of an oriental rug of rich colors. 
The boxes will seat about 1,200 people. 
More than 200 tons of steel are said to have 
been used in reconstructing this interior 
and about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 


WHAT MOTORING COSTS 


John Earl, in The Outing Magazine, dis- 
cusses from several points of view the cost 
of keeping a motor-car. He quotes the 
results of a test made for the purpose of 
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comparing the cost of using a horse and 
buggy with the cost of using a light runa- 
bout. The test was extended over six days 
of six hours each, accounts being kept of 
every item of;expense. The horse in these 
six days traveled 197 miles, and the item of 
cost for food, shoeing, and depreciation 
was $9.84. Two passengers were carried, 
so that the cost per mile was 5 cents, the 
average daily distance being nearly 33 
miles. The car during the same six days 
covered 457 miles and cost for gasoline and 
depreciation $16.84, making the cost per 
mile for two passengers 3.7 cents, and the 
average daily distance covered 76.3 miles, 

Another experience reported is that of 
a St. Louis suburbanite, with a four-cylin- 
der runabout in its second year of owner- 
ship. He had his ear over- 
hauled on the first of November 
at a cost of $52, and during the 
next twelve months his expendi- 
tures were as follows: Repainting 
and improvements, $42; gaso- 
line, $24.55; lubricants, $4.80; 
tires and repairs, $41.75; repairs 
at shop, $16.60; replacement 
of worn parts, $9.65; batteries 
and recharging, $4.20; new acces- 
sories and tools, $7.95; insurance, 
$10; license, $5; taxes, $7; mis- 
cellaneous, $9; total, $234.50, or 
$19.54 a month. In the year 
these figures cover the car ran 3,550 miles, 
at a cost of six and two-thirds cents a mile 
for two passengers. 

In these items occurs nothing for depre- 
ciation, the owner asserting that, at the 
end of the third year, the car looked as 
well and ran better than when it was new. 
As to the cost of keeping a horse in his 
neighborhood, he says, from $25 to $30 a 
month is the common experience, so that 
the total annual expenditure for the horse 
would exceed that for the car. 

The writer in Outing next considers 
touring-cars. He cites the experience of a 
man in Ohio, with a car seating five per- 
sons and costing $2,100. During the eight 
months this car covered 6,588 miles. The 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Franklin Model D 
6—38 $3500 


The fastest touring car over American 
roads. Light weight, with full- elliptic 
springs and large tires, it has the three 
essentials to satisfactory service. ‘Tire 
trouble is almost unknown. 


Made in two body styles, a five-pas- 
senger touring car and a four-passenger 
torpedo-phaeton of individual type. 


Write for new catalogue 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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wall of a room, and you set the hand 
at the temperature you desire through- 
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tween 60° and 80°). The Regitherm com- 
municates by a steel wire to the draft and 
check dampers of Boiler or Furnace; thus 
the fire is kept at an even condition—no over- 
heating, no under-heating, no coal waste, no 
running up and down the cellar stairs. ¥ 
The Regitherm is entirely self-acting and 
self-contained—no electricity, no springs, no 
parts to clog, run down or wear out. Itisa 
heating monitor which is faithful day and 
night—takes all the regulating into its own 
reliable hand, and never fails. 

The Regitherm pays its own cost out of the 
fuel economies. Let us send you our New 
Heating Aids’ book, telling all about the 
Regitherm and our la- 
bor- and money-saving 
Norwall Air - Valves 
and Sylphon Packless 
Radiator Valves. They 
will bring you much 
added comfort and 
help to cut down 
those excess living 
costs.” 
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(Continued from page 76) 

owner reports expenditures as follows: 
Tires, $255; repairs, $72; gasoline, $60; 
insurance and supplies, $75—a total of 
$362. The following summer he had the car 
overhauled for $88.55 and painted for $55; 
his other expenses except insurance 
amounting to $134.48, a total of $258.03 
for 2,740.4 miles. 

The writer makes the point that, in com- 
parisons between motors and _horse-ve- 
hicles, few owners of horses have any idea 
how much it costs them to drive a mile. 
He presents some data on this subject as 
obtained from the sales agent of a large 
bakery, which finds a horse and buggy a 
necessary part of its equipment. Follow- 
ing are data obtained: 


‘At the present time horses are at top- 
notch prices. The agent selects his ani- 
mals on the basis of their road qualities. 
They must be sound and kind and from six 
to eight years old. At present prices such 
horses bring an average price of $250. He 
uses a steel-tired buggy, built for service 
rather than looks, at a price of about $150. 
Harness of the heavy buggy type, single 
strap, made by a well-known firm, costs 
$40, and other equipment totals the whole 
outfit to $500. He finds $22 a month rea- 
sonable board, and $20 a year covers med- 
ical attendance, hire of a livery horse in 
ease of lameness, and clipping. Every 
year the buggy demands a new set of steel 
tires and painting, and after the first few 
years trips to the repair-shop begin, the 
cost of repairs in this salesman’s experience 
averaging $35 a year. Another $10 goes 
to mending harness and equipment. 

‘Pounding over hard roads develops 
some blemish in a horse after about four 
years, at the expiration of which it is more 
profitable to sell the animal than try to use 
it any longer. It brings then about $125. 
The vehicle after that length of service 
commands only $35 to $40, while the de- 
preciation in harness and other ag ign 
amounts to about $15 a year. ere are 
the figures on the horse: 


ct A Re BOS Oise Me es aa ae Ri Rat $250 
SO I 56S iw wp inieaig vis p Se SES eee 150 
SS UII 0500 ois'oss 6 o'he Wa o's bb oe 2 op 40 
Cost of other equipment................. 60 
SOUND MIP NIIS 5 bb vis 10's So Se o'SS ec opie Soewee 264 
Ee er ee rr 24 
Doctor, clipping, and hiring extra horse... 20 
Interest on $500 at 6 per cent............. 30 
Depreciation in value of outfit............ 70 
DR esa any cake SER ohio | bee aS oS 45 


“From these figures is derived a total 
annual expense of keeping such an outfit 
as described of $453, exclusive of original 
cost. The salesman who supplies them 
finds that fifteen miles a day six days in the 
week is a good-traveling road average.” 


THE GASOLINE SUPPLY 


An Englishman who is referred to as an 
authority on the subject, is quoted by 
Motor World as having declared that cur- 
rent fears as to a shortness of the gasoline 
supply are needless. He bases his confi- 
dence mainly on the fact that the growing 
demand has stimulated producers to de- 
velop new processes in refining by means 
of which the amount of gasoline produced 
from a given quantity of crude oil is in- 
creased. Following are some of the points 
contained in the statement made by this 
authority: 


“A large and ever-increasing demand 
for petrol (the English equivalent for pure 
gasoline), accompanied by a steady de- 
crease in the sale of burning-oil and other 
refined products, a huge increase in the 
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; supplies of heavy oil suitable only for fuel, 
and in many cases a falling-off in the sup- 
plies of high-grade oils of high petrol-con- 
tent, have led to a state of affairs in the 
petroleum world which can not be regarded 
as satisfactory. With the ordinary proc- 
esses for oil-refining an increased produc- 
tion of petrol is accompanied by an in- 
crease in products such as kerosene and 
lubricating-oils, the consumption of which 
does not keep pace with that of petrol, 
and it is well known that, oil wars and 
price-cutting apart, considerable difficulty 
is being encountered in the disposal of 
burning-oil, particularly at remunerative 
rices. 

“ The hopes raised of a largely increased 
consumption of such oil in internal-com- 
bustion engines have not been fulfilled. 
An efficient kerosene engine possessing the 
flexibility and adaptable qualities of the 
petrol engine has, notwithstanding op- 
timistic reports to the contrary, still to 
arrive. Lubricating-oils, owing to the in- 
creasing use of internal-combustion en- 
gines of all kinds, must now be constituted 
to possess physical properties different 
from those formerly required, and this 
fact necessitates changes in the refining 
and mixing of the constituents of natural 
petroleum suitable for this purpose. 

‘* Processes which wiil be able to in- 
crease or decrease several of the constitu- 
ents of petroleum, which in effect will 
proportion the refined products to suit 
market requirements, may be said to be 
commercial necessities, and recent devel- 
opments have shown them to be technical 
possibilities also. The importance of proc- 
esses of this kind must be estimated not 
from the little that is heard of them, oil- 
refiners being the most secretive of people, 
but from the fact that they have been 
adopted by such important corporations 
as the Standard Oil Company, the Shell 
Transport and Trading Company, and the 
Burmah Oil Company. It has even been 
publicly announced that the Shell Com- 
pany has nearly completed a plant for this 
purpose at its Koetei refinery in Borneo. 

‘* The conditions under which the change 
from heavy to light oils is accomplished 
being carefully regulated, there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining from the liquid products 
of a heavy oil at least 25 per cent. of light 
naphtha, of which 75 to 80 per cent. is 
salable as petrol. It is of interest to note 
that of the naphthas obtained in various 
parts of the world, that of Pennsylvania 
contains the largest proportion, about 50 
per cent., suitable for petrol. The pro- 
portion obtained elsewhere suitable for the 
same purpose is very much less, being in 
Scotland only 15 to 20 per cent., and aver- 
aging perhaps the world over about 25 
per cent. of the total naphtha, which itself 


petroleum production. 

‘“‘ To whatever extent the petrol demand 
may expand, developments are at hand 
which bid fair to meet it at every point 
and which will make the petrol ‘ famine’ 
well-nigh impossible—impossible, that is, 
so long as ample supplies of heavy oils con- 
tinue to be opened up.” 


CROSSING THE CONTINENT 


The problem of highways to the Pacific 
has been actively taken up in several parts 
of the Far West. The newest organization 
having in view the promotion of a south- 
western route was formed at Phoenix, Ariz., 
late in December, when eighty-four deie- 
gates came together to organize work ‘‘for 


(Continued on page 80) 





For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 





headache exhaustion, and insomnia. 
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: p. five passenger touring car Delight to Drivers 

eo “se esa caged clan amgoe” You must experience the feel of that Cross A big car of exceeding beatity; few people 
power, cémfort and appearance. Country wheel. It sa delight. Think of the have guessed its price on sight @t Below $2500. 

It’s ag—it’ s low—it’s roomy. Low. with unconscious ease with which you guide a bi- Finished in English Purple Lake rare shade 
drop frameand new spring suspension. “Long cycle. It’s just that. Your arms don t tire. of deep maroon— trimmed in nic with bon- 
with fal axle set forward, and straight line Your legs don’t cramp. : Both levers are inside _ net fenders and fillers in black el, with 
pot Bay Denes: ounmade-anet fene and the sound of the motor—just the sweetest 9% -inch lamps in black enam nickel 
feet: -31 inches of leg room—enough for hum that turns instantly in a snappy roar when —_—- You’ Il find the same equipment on €ars selling 
the ta man—27 inches from front seat to “he Cut-out is open. : : : at $2500. 
dash and wide elbow room at the wheel. The Silent, long and lean, with swift moving Fenders of sweeping grace, rad of new 















most @@mnfortable car in America selling below lines, the Cross Country has grace, suggestion 


of speed and beauty of contour. 





$ 200 Miles Without Fatigue Snap! Ginger! Power! Rakish, 


a ten minute ride you grin in spite of | away. In the traffic of Fifth Avenue it will 





pleasure and return without fatigue. road it tops it off at fifty. It took Abbey Hill, ‘Why 
holstering is of such pleasing soft- | New York, on high gear with five people, start- 








rough rare delight. You may tour creep along at 4 miles per hour—on the open Why the $1650 Pric 


and distinctive design—doors 20 es wide 
and open fully with no outside latc 


low and balanced per c ; 






to this car and you are dominated by To drive this car is exhilarating. It runs like se Jad gee sey Peer in aie and the 
of spacious ease and gratifying com- a spirited horse. You touch the throttle and it’s 8 . 













such 4 car at this price/ 


Sacer ares ; » 3 : : Here’s the reason: ‘The bler was 
n the invalid may ride without dis- | ingat 22 milesperhourand going 30 miles at top. - 
ishions 8 inches deep. made from It took Viaduct Hill on high, starting at 25, - gion ees pore ae Id on 
finest se ong hair. Rear cushion has 45 dropping to 12 at the crest and going at 18 at b -¢ $2,000 Bes reat Car 
double actigggteel spring coils. the top, passing two high priced cars going up POW P A100" 


Front sp 
inches long—@ 
under radiator 
front edge of tom 
rear axle—front sé 
wheel base and 36 imef wheels. passengers. 3 flag bearer 
Now, do you won@eithat it’s the easiest It starts quickly and stops quickly—a motor year. ‘To 
riding—easiest to driv 
around—no other make 


39 inches long—rear 52 in the gears. For yea 









qu seat 9 inches ahead of 6 passengers and climbed State Street Hill, produce th 




















Ten Other Styles, Including Open and Closed 
Cars of 38 and 50 Horse Power 

_ —Bosch dates ignition. Fine large, black andifit 
With. gas. tan Say 


Pheadlights 
Black and nickel sé 


-oil lamps 












Equipmei : 
large tool box; too ‘obe rail; foot rest, 
jack, pump and tire kit: , ; | #shield, $35. Demountable 
Wheel, less tire, with brackets and tools, $30. Self Starter $175. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 
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le, of I-beam type set forward It took City Line Hill, Philadelphia, on | educated our mechanics to gi 
ad clearance 10 inches— high, Rondout Hill at Kingston, N. Y., with oped our factory. until 


inches wide—120 inch Albany, from river to Capitol on high with six ready. The Cross 


J easiest to turn car virtue that has saved many an accident. the name of t 
#500 can touch it. | The braking surface is 400 square inches. Rambler M 
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esire to be.a Rambler 
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rest dealer—ask for the 
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_@ o . e 
_ Spare Tire on demountable Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin Pk acon! 5) ~ yo 
arried in rear, elim ee ; inches of cooli face—9} 
This Genk ee Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, New York,” San Francisco inch headlights-in black a 
be che oun! wi can - nickel—radiator cap of exclu- 


in five minutes. See this car in the Grand Central Palace Automobile Show. Jan. 10-17: at Section H, first floor. 
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The Federal sets 
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the final price of 


standard one-ton trucks— $1800 





deral One-Ton Truck Chassis, 144 inch wheelbase, including seat, $1800. 
Body type at purchaser’s option. 


Wheelbase, optional 110 inch or 144 inch; Motor, 4 cylinder, 


inch cone; Transmission, 3 s 


horsepower; Magneto, high tension; Clutch, 16 


eds forward and reverse; Timken bearings in wheels; 


Tires, solid 36x3} inch front--36xq4 inch rear. 


FEDERAL 


It is the same Federal Truck that has been in 
operation and demand for two years; that 
has stood up and proved up; that has met 
every hauling test; that has solved every 
hauling problem. 


It is the same Federal that was awarded the 
Grand Trophy in the Chicago-Detroit- 
Chicago Truck Run last summer. 


It is the same Federal that in the last Glidden 
Tour carried more than a ton of baggage 
1500 miles in eleven days over all sorts of 
roads and finished with the touring cars. No 
truck had ever before ‘even completed the 
Glidden Tour on time. 


It is the same Federal that has for two years 
been setting new marks for strength, dur- 
ability, speed and cost-reduction for the 
American business man. 


Here is yur OPPORTUNITY— 
to buy for $400 to $500 less than the price 
of any other truck of the same rating, a 
one-ton truck that is the Standard of Truck- 
Efficiency, Truck-Reliability and Truck- 
Economy. 


ONE 
TON 


TRUCK 


How can the Federal be sold for 
$1800 Now? 


Because an enormously increased demand _ has 
brought about an enormously increased 
production. 


Because we buy materials now in enormous 
quantities. 


Most important of all, because we have 
specialized in one product, concentrated 
all our- factory force, energy, experience, 
engineering skill and capacity in the one- 
ton Federal Truck. The new price—$1800 
—is the achievement of Specialization. 


The 1912 Model of the Federal will be on 
exhibition at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, space No. H-5 second floor, January 
10-17, and in the Chicago Coliseum, 
Section N, February 5-12. 


If you are unable to see the Federal at either 
one of these shows write us for Federal 
literature. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


ISABELLA STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document ? 


Start the New Yearwith your valuable papers 
in a safe place for quick reference. Keep 
your Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur- 
ance Policies in a Barler New Document File. 
$425 

Express 

Paid. 


Made of steel, covered with seal grain keratol leather. Will 
last a lifetime. A perfect File for office, home. or safety 
deposit box at the bank. Opens likea book. 20strong manila 
pockets, 444 x 103%4in with metal eyelets. Cord allows expan- 
sion, and holds fast without tying. Net price, $1.25 delivered. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago - 





Write at once for free sample 
bottle of this derful household 
necessity. 

BH “3 in One” is the best and only 

| 3H oil on earth for oiling everything 
Hl properly Cleans and polishes and 
FI positively prevents rust. No house- 

Wl wife should try to get along without it. 
If you have never used ‘‘3 in One” 
‘83 on sewing machines, piano cases, fine 
=——" furniture, bathroom fixtures, brass rail- 
ings,-doorplates, hinges, cutlery, etc., try 
it—now—at our expense. When you 
write for sample send name of your dealer. 

“3 IN ONE” OIL CO. 
18 Broadway, New York City 
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the construction of a transcontinental au- 
tomobile highway passing through the 
three States represented.”’ Three were ap- 
pointed a committee to decide upon the 
route to,be followed in each State. Through 
New Mexico the route recommended starts 
at the Arizona line, sixteen miles east of 
Springerville, and goes eastward to Mag- 
dalena, Carthage, and Albuquerque, and 
thence to Santa Fé, Las Vegas, and Raton, 
leaving the State twelve miles from Raton 
on the Colorado line. In Arizona the line 
begins at Yuma on the Colorado River, 
runs thence to Phoenix, the Roosevelt 
Dam, the city of Globe, over the State 
highway already constructed, and thence 
to San Carlos, up the Gila Valley, and 
northerly to Springerville, forming a junc- 
tion with the highway as constructed 
through New Mexico. There was some 
disagreement as to the California route, a 
minority as well as majority report being 
submitted. The majority report favored 
a route westerly from Yuma along and 
near the Southern Pacific Railway to a 
point near Monmouth Station, thence 
southwesterly to Brawley, thence along 
the Salton Sea to Mecea, afterward follow- 
ing the Southern Pacific to Boma, Red- 
lands and Los Angeles. 


THE THREE-WHEELED CAR 


The failure thus far to construct a suc- 
cessful three-wheeled car is discust in 
Motor World. The most recent of the fail- 
ures will not, according to this paper, serve 
to diminish interest in that type of car. 
Efforts to produce one have been carried 
on intermittently since 1769, when ‘“‘a 
freakish three-wheeled steam artillery car- 
riage’’ was constructed without success. 
The writer adds: 


‘‘The whole history of self-propelled and 
man-propelled vehicles, both ancient and 
modern, is studded with such examples, 
which in every instance have met with 
failure. When Daimler first applied a gas- 
engine to a road vehicle, he applied it to 
what looked like a bicycle and what by 
courtesy was termed a bicycle, but which 
to all intents and purposes was a three- 
track and therefore substantially a three- 
wheel vehicle. Benz’s first vehicle was a 
three-wheeler; so, too, was the first popu- 
lar-priced motor-vehicle to be produced in 
America. 

“At this latter period and before the 
automobile, as now understood, attained 
real prominence, the motor-tricycle was in 
considerable use, both here and abroad; 
indeed, all of the earliest motor-cycles were 
tricycles; the motor-bicycle was consid- 
ered an impossibility. In the early days 
of the pedal-propelled bicycle—the high 
bicycle—the tricycle was prominent; it 
held the element of personal safety, which 
element was foreign to the nature of the 
bicycles of those days. But the tricycle 
perished—perished miserably. Here and 
there there may be a two-passenger motor- 
tricycle or a three-wheel ‘motorette’ or ‘de- 
livery car’ running around, but they are 
few and far between. 

‘‘No three-wheel vehicle ever produced 
ever attained real popularity or maintained 
headway in the sense of usage. It is not 
conceivable that any that may come after 
will share a better fate. It is essentially 
a restricted smooth-road vehicle; away 
from such roads it is, in any form, a ‘man- 
killer’; it is only the near-superhuman 


(Continued on page 82) 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10” 








Oversize 





1911 Sales—409,000 Tires 


Stop for a moment, Mr. Tire Buyer, on this verge of 1912. 


Consider how motorists are coming to Goodyear 


o-Rim-Cut tires. 


Six times the demand of two years ago—800,000 sold. 
Enough sold last year to completely equip 102,000 cars. 
Now the most popular tire in existence. 


Just bec 


ause one user says to another—“ These tires avoid rim-cutting, 


save overloading. They’ve cut my tire bills in two.” 
For the coming year, 108 leading motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyear tires. We’ve increased our capacity to 3,800 tires daily. 
Now make a resolve—to save worry and dollars, to give perfection 
its due—that you'll make a test of these patented tires. 


Upkeep Reduced 
$20 Per Tire 


These are the facts to consider: 

No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. The savings they 
make are entirely clear. 

And those savings are these: 

Rim-cutting is entirely avoided. 

With old-type tires—ordinary clincher 
tires—statistics show that 23% of all ruined 
tires are rim-cut. 

All that is saved—both the worry and 
expense—by adopting No-Rim-Cut tires. 





Then comes the oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, being hookless tires, 
can be made 10% over the rated size with- 
out any misfit to the rim. 

So we give this extra size. 

That means 10% more air—10% added 
carrying capacity. It means an over-tired 
car to take care of your extras—to save 
the blow-outs due to overloading. 

And. that with the average car adds 
25% to the tire mileage. 

All that without extra cost. 





Tire expense is hard to deal with in any 
general figures. 

It depends too much on the driver—on 
proper inflation—on roads, care, speed, etc. 

But it is safe to say that, under average 
conditions, these two features together— 
No-Rim Cut and oversize—cut tire bills in 
two at least. 

We figure the average saving —after 
years of experience with tens of thousands 
of users—at $20 per tire. 

Whether more or less, it means some- 
thing worth saving. It totals millions of 
dollars every year to users of these tires. 

And you get your share—without added 
cost—when you specify Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 





The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 














Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Double-Thick, Deep-Cut Blocks 


The newest addition to No-Rim-Cut tires is this ideal 
Non-Skid tread. Not a mere makeshift—not a flimsy 
protection. Not amere corrugation of the regular tread. 

This is an extra tread, about as thick as the regular, 
vulcanized onto the regular tread. Thus a double- 
thick tread, made of very tough rubber, reducing 
danger of puncture by 36%. 

The blocks are deep-cut and enduring. They pre- 
sent to the road surface countless edges and angles, 
so skidding is avoided. 

Each block widens out at the base, so the strain is 
spread over as much tire surface as with smooth- 
tread tires. 

Note the many ways in which this Non-Skid tread 
surpasses all the others. 


(jOODSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 














13 Years Spent 
Testing Tires 


Thirteen years ago we started out to 
outdo others on. automobile tires. 

We brought to our factory the best ex- 
perts we knew, and put them at work in 
our laboratory. 

We gave them carte blanche on expense. 

For rubber we supplied them with up-. 
river Para, the costliest and best in exist- 
ence. For fabrics we gave them the 
long-fibre Sea Island cotton, at twice the 
cost of the usual. 





To prove out their ideas we built a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at a 
time are constantly worn out under all 
sorts of road conditions, while meters 
record the mileage. 

There we have compared forty formulas 
for wear-resisting treads. There we have 
compared over 200 fabrics. 

There every method of making, of wrap- 
ping, of vulcanizing has been put to in- 
failible test. 

And there every competing tire of merit 
has been compared with our own, under 
actual road conditions. 





We’ve done this for 13 years. 

Whatever proved best was adopted. Then 
displaced when we found something better. 

Thus Goodyear tires have been brought 
so close to perfection that last year our 
liberal warrant cost us less than 32 
cents per tire. 

So it is more than our patents—more 
than our oversize—which has brought 
Goodyear tires to such immense popularity. 
It has been the knowledge that, despite 
all claims, in the test of time worth alone 
will prevail. 

And our figures reveal the result. 


Our new Tire Book is ready— 
filled with facts which motorists 
should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Liberty Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(435) 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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How Far Will a 
Dollar Go? 


T depends largely upon food 
I Landaa and food sense: In 


winter much money is wasted 
on indigestible foods that have 
very little “fuel value” and 
hence impart no warmth and 
little nourishment to the body. 
There is more heat-making, 
muscle-building material in 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


than in beef or eggs. It contains all 
the body-building elements in the 
whole wheat prepared in a digestible 
form. Two Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuits heated in an oven to restore 
crispness and served with hot milk or 
with canned peaches, pears or other 
canned fruits will supply all the nutn- 
ment needed for a half day’s work. 
Nothing so satisfying and nothing so 
easy to prepare. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


iging BATH TUB 


little, no plumbing, little water. 

Weight 18 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full ee od a tu Lasts 
for Write for s) agents 

Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 693 Jefferson pen Saeko, 0. 














Comparative Table 


Presenting several issues of Railroad 
Bonds, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, compared on a 
‘‘per mile” basis, suitable for 
investment by Banks, Trust 
Companies and business men, 


Yielding 5% or better 


Circular mailed on application 


Kean, Taylor & Co 


30 Pine Street, New York 
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who can endure the toil and racking that 
it entails. In America, least of all, can it 
become a practicable vehicle. Our roads 
are not ap to the use of three-track 
vehicles. The surfaces, the ruts, the side- 
paths of our highways permit only the use 
of single-track and two-track conveyances. 
The bicycle quickly swept out the tricycle 
and the three-wheel automobile never had 
even a ghost of a chance to prevail against 
a four-wheel, two-track vehicle of any sort. 

“The history of three-wheelers is one 
unending succession of failures. It is pos- 
sible to paint glowing and attractive pic- 
tures of their possibilities—the manufac- 
turer who failed last week was deluged 
with inquiries—but possibilities will not 
stand against facts—against history. The 
wonder is that at this late day, and in the 
light of comparatively recent experiences, 
men can be found to devote their time, 
their energy, their capital, to the produc- 
tion and popularization of three-wheelers. 
Their faith is admirable, their judgment 
beyond understanding.” 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES IN USE 


Statistics of commercial vehicles in use 
in New York have just come to hand. 
They correct a recently published state- 
ment from an official source which gave as 
the number in use ‘‘ about 8,000.” It ap- 
pears now that in this statement were in- 
cluded an estimated number of vehicles 
owned and operated by dealers under 
manufacturers’ licenses. The number of 
ears actually registered up to the end of 
November, 1911, was 5,124. The term 
“ commercial vehicle” in these figures is ap- 
plied only to trucks, delivery wagons, and 
omnibuses operated over a specific route 
on schedule time with a uniform rate of 
fare. Under this ruling taxicabs are not 
classed as commercial vehicles. Motor 
Age says of commercial vehicles in Paris: 


‘In Paris there are about 6,000 taxi- 
cabs, and during the coming year 800 
motor-buses will be put into circulation 
by the General Omnibus Co., having a 
monopoly of the city service. Practically 
all the taxicabs and commercial vehicles 
in use in Paris are of the internal-combus- 
tion type, steam not being favored, and 
the number of electrics being confined to 
about a score of very light delivery vans. 
Gasoline-electric be are not em- 
ployed, the few taxicabs established on 
this principle a few years ago having grad- 
ually gone out of existence.” 


EXPORT TRADE IN AMERICAN CARS 


The export trade in American ears is in- 
creasing. In October, 1911, there was a 
gain in the total value of cars and sundries 
exported of $584,745, which is a gain of 
75 per cent. over the total for October, 
1910. Motor World says of these figures: 


‘* As has been the case during the past 
six months, the gains made by South 
America and British Oceania by far exceed 
the losses experienced in Mexico, Germany, 
France, and other countries. British Co- 
lumbia increased its purchases from $79,219 
to $248,985, a gain of 240 per cent., while 
South America took $100,066 worth as 
against $32,390 in October, 1910, an in- 
crease of more than 200 per cent. The 
United Kingdom, too, which for some 
months had remained stationary, as far as 
automobile exports from the United States 
are concerned, increased its purchases dur- 
ing October by fully 102 per cent. over 
those in the same month of last year, the 
figures being $237,109 and $115,158, 
respectively. 
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ae Dering the ten months ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1911, no less than 12,196 cars, 
valued at $12,608,127, and parts valued 
at $2,736,550, were sent abroad, as com. 
pared with 7,011 cars, valued at $9,521, 
851, and parts to the value of $1,669,787, 
during the same period of 1910. Canada 
still is by far the best customer, taki 
$4,880,911 worth of cars, with Englan 
($2,407,373), British Oceania ($1,602,383), 
uth America ($967,358), and Asia 
($647,067) following in the order named. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR STATISTICS 


It has long been known outside of motor 
circles, as well as in, that the United States 
leads other countries in the number of 
motor-cars in use. Statistics for ten Euro- 
pean countries have recently been made 
public in Paris. They show that while 
England leads in Europe, she is far behind 
this country, the total for the United King- 
dom being 75,600 cars, which is only about 
one-third the estimated production of new 
ears in this country during 1912. Next 
after England comes France with 64,200 
cars, Germany with 53,000, Belgium with 
11,600, Italy 6,300, Austria 5,900, Switzer- 
land 3,670. The Autocar prints an article 
showing that the total for the United King- 
dom is apportioned as follows: to England 
66,000, Scotland 6,000, Ireland 3,500. 
Motor-cycles make a large total for the 
United Kingdom, being for England 44,000, 
Scotland 3,300, Ireland 1,200. Motor Age 
says of the increase in motoring in France: 


‘That motoring is increasing in France 
is shown by the fact that the 1911 returns 
record an increase of 10,540 cars on the 
year 1910, this of course referring only to 
pleasure or privately owned cars. This 
method of numbering cars went iato force 
in 1898, and when the first accurate re- 
turns were made in 1899 it was found that 
there were 1,672 cars in use; since then 
the increase has been steady from year to 
year, the progress during the last twelve 
months being at about the same ratio as 
for the past two years. Average horse- 
power also has increased, for in 1901 it was 
only 4, in 1909 it had risen to 12, and in 
1911 the average horse-power of the French 
touring-car was 13. It must be under- 
stood that the horse-power from a taxation 
standpoint and from the engineer’s view- 
point are quite different matters; that a 
anni of 3 1-10 by 7 inches bore 
and stroke is considered as developing 12 
horse-power by the fiscal authorities, while 
the maker will guarantee it to give over 
40 horse-power. 

‘‘ While motor-cars have steadily in- 
creased in number in the city of Paris, the 
number of horses in use has just as steadily 
decreased. Official statistics show that in 
ten years Paris has lost 15,798 horses, the 


‘number in 1899 being 91,261, and at the 


end of 1910, 75,463. The greatest decrease 
has been noted in the wealthy residential 
districts, showing that the motor-car has 
ousted the horse as a pleasure conveyance. 
Paris possesses a total of 450,000 vehicles 
of all kinds propelled by human, animal, or 
mechanical a. It is a proportion of 
one vehicle for forty-one inhabitants, and 
is probably the highest ratio of vehicles 
to inhabitants to be found in any city in 
the world.” 


GOOD NATIONAL ROADS 


Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture devotes special attention to 
good roads in his annual report to Presi- 
dent Taft. He declares that the country 
is in the midst of a national readjustment 


(Continued on page 84) 
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HIS magnificent car is the product of 
the greatest automobile factory in the 


world. 


It is our Model 61---a 45 - horse- 


power: five- passenger touring car, priced at 
$1500. Judged by the standard values of 
other makers this is a $2000 car. 


G The handsome body is finished 
in deep Brewster green, ivory 
striped. All of the bright parts 
are heavily nickel-plated. The 
lamps are dead black trimmed 
with bright nickel. It has a 
powerful 45-horsepower motor. 
The long wheel base of one 
hundred and fifteen inches gives 
you all the room and comfort 
you can possibly want. The 
shifting levers are in the center 


of the car. All door handles are 
located inside, leaving the grace- 
ful body lines unbroken. The 
tires are big. Axles are fitted 
with the finest Timken bearings. 
The magneto is a Bosch. 

g Our booklet will explain why 
we can produce a better car for 
less money than any other maker 
in the industry. It will interest 


you. Write and ask for copy 
C2i1. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Model 61-T—$1500 | 


Wheel base, 115 inches ; body, 5-passenger, touring; motor 


horsepower, 45; Bosch m 


n 48x 44; 
eto ; tires 4 x 4 inch $; D.; finish, Brewster 
green, ivory stripe, all bright parts nicke -plated. Price, $1500. 
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in these matters. Changes already brought 
about in traffic conditions have mace it 
obligatory upon the country to depart 
radically from methods that have been | long 
in use for road-construction and mainte- 
nance. These new conditions have made 
quite obsolete methods which formerly 
were considered satisfactory and were long 
followed. Most notable of all the changes 
is the elimination of the old custom of ma- 
king improvements by local authorities, 
That system is being superseded by a cen- 
tral administration with the necessary 
responsibility that goes with it. What is 
most needed now is the promotion of care- 
ful scientific knowledge among those who 
build roads. Many are the problems which 
| have arisen in connection not only with 
construction and maintenance, but in the 
administration of highways. Among other 
things the Secretary says in his report: 


‘The questions which confront road- 
builders vary greatly with local conditions. 
Instruction in the art of road-building to 
be of real practical value must be adapted 
te o. peculiar conditions . = i 
sf uch instruction is given by the office of 
*‘Foolish dependence on rubber alone may public roads through the medium of ob- 

cs ae z 99 ject-lesson roads, built at local expense. 
make you liable for criminal negligence. During the past ‘year roads were built in 


fifty-two places, involving an expenditure 


: of approximately $120,000. When it is 
Consider the safety of the occupants of your car— considered ‘that each of these ‘fifty-twa 


consider the safety of other road users. Even if you don’t a saps pea ne yk oie phescaing 
value your own life, in right have you to eagiel st lives of others? evident that this feature of the depart- 
Weed Chains absolutely prevent skidding—then why ment’s work is a powerful factor in the 


’ 9 great nation-wide movement for the bet- 
don’t you put them on ? terment of our public roads. 


e “In the routine testing and examina- 

h tion of road materials great progress has 

e e alns been made a — —_ In- 

= me : ‘. vestigation of the problems of dust-pre- 

are attached in a jiffy without the use of a jack or other tools pani ted Siaccrcanureetion has avonlle 


—are free to creep—continually shitt their position on the tire. much attention during the year. _ 
Conat injure tires because they do creep. ** An investigation a, oc during the 


year shows that the total road mileage of 

Manufacturers will not guarantee their tires, when tire chains are the United States, exclusive of Alaska 
used, unless the chains are ‘‘free to creep.’ and insular possessions, is 2,210,857 miles, 
Insurance Companies strongly advise their use on every car they insure. of which only 187,910 miles, or 8.49 per 


cent. of all our roads, are improved. The 
ALSO USED ON THE FRONT WHEELS increase in the mileage of our improved 
Weed Chains give comfortable, easy steering—no roads during the 5-year period 1904-09, 
cramped fingers, no cramped arms, no sore muscles. has been 34,379 miles.” 
Out of car tracks, ruts, snowdrifts and heavy going, just 
like steering on smooth roads. Try them and be convinced. A : 
Shades of Schiller.——A curious meeting 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO. , 28 Moore St., NewYork City between Goethe and a woman admirer is 


WUDEOELONGESAUOUOOROEONORUONOEROUONOODOSUEDOUOLSUREUOURENENOUOEOOUONOENOLOSUONOUOEEVOEOUONMELOLOLEGHDEHB §— | Tetold in The Open Court, as reported by 
Dr. G. Parthey in the woman’s own words. 


The incident is related as follows: 
BONDS t2e222)) 0:5" Bowernment “Thad made up my mind to visit the 
tal S Bank | D ecurity for great Goethe just once, and so one day when 
Pos avings eposits partes ta * wi I rode through Weimar I went to his gar- 
are the only class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the Fae den and atthe ngsdragrtd one —? _ 
vata} Banks pay these 42 3 THE SMEAD MFG. CO. Dept. N, Hastings, Ming. that he wou ide me in an arbor an 
cae Beaver, 2% to 4iA% give me the wink when Goethe came along. 
New First Nat'l Bank, Dept. C-1 Columbus, O. Now, when he came down the path and the 
gardener beckoned to me, I stept out and 
said, ‘ Worshipful sir!’ Then he stood 
still, put his hands behind his back, looked 
at me, and said, ‘Do you know me?’ I 
answered, ‘ Great man, who is there that 
does not know you?’ and began to recite, 
New hesiens - Club indoles - - Meat far Bridge CARD Gi ‘ Firmly bound, the mold of clay 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or lvory Finish-30 a Pack In its or doth Sve aod 
in Use Throughout the World for Genera fay. Wea At that he made a bow, turned around, an 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Ma : ees Retin my way, and had seen 
Club indexes — Aif-Cushion or /vary Fin sh. The great Goethe must have wondered 
why some of Schiller’s lines were quoted 
to him upon such an occasion, instead of 
some of his own.—New York Evening Post. 
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Commer Truck 


Now Built in America 
4% TON 5% TON 6% TON 


THE Commer Truck is now builtin America Assistant Works Manager of the English com- 

and known as the W C P Commer Truck. pany, supported by a corps of assistants and 
The increasing demand for Commer Trucks inspectors, and every piece made and put into 
coming from the six continents, coup- these W C P Commer Trucks bears the 
led with the inability of the English stamp of the Chief Inspector, verifying 
Works to manufacture rapidly enough, the work of the individual inspector. 
has forced this move. With the high standard of Commer 
The W C P Commer Truck is made quality fully maintained and backed 
under the same exacting conditions as 0 mara by the seven-year guarantee shown 
the British-made Commer Truck. The “and © herewith, the W C P Commer Truck 
materials in the Commer Truck as built offers the soundest investment in the 
on both sides of the Atlantic, come entire field of heavy-duty gasoline 
from identically the same sources. motor trucks. 


The manufacture of the first lot of While many Commer Trucks are sev- 


W ‘C P Commer Trucks has been en years old, not one Commer Truck 
under the personal supervision of the has eVer worn out. 


WYCKOFF, CHURCH & PARTRIDGE. I's 


BROADWAY AT 56TH STREET, 


Plants at Kingston, N. Y., and Luton, England 
OR THESE REPRESENTATIVES : 
Chas. B. Shanks, Western Manage: Thos. P. er aa 626 N. Y. Life Bldg., Geo. R. Snodeal Auto Co., Baltimore, Md. 
703 Monadnock Bldg., San Frese 9 a Cal. Chicago, Ill Motor Sales Co, Washington, D. C. 


Plants Aidpmichits Co.Caliee Cans Ave. 
con for Foastnn Cad We Dodge Motor Vehicle Co, Cambie, Mass Geo. H. Suyder, 465 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 
Hoagland-Thayer, Inc., 383 Halsey Street, 


Pittsburg Auto Co., 5909 Baum St, Pittsburg Skinner Bros., Hartford, Conn. 
Benoist & Aull, Benoist Bldg., St. Louis Fred E. Gibert Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. 
J. A. Koehl, New Orleans, La. H. E. Olund, Crown King, Arizona J. Wade Cox, Houston, Texas 


A G.-& N T S 
We invite automobile men or engineers 
who wish to represent the Commer 
Truck in unoccupied territory to write us. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Madam— 
Pneumatic and Solid Tires Are 
for Electric Cars 


Utterly Unfit 


Pneumatic tires, because of punc- 
tures and blowouts, cause women 
who drive pleasure electrics more an- 
noyances and expense than all other 
items put together. 


But experienced users of electrics 
will no longer use tires that puncture 
nor tires that cause excessive vibra- 
tion. They choose Motz Cushion 
Tires. And almost a score of elec- 
tric car makers, knowing their cus- 
tomers’ wants, are now equipping 
their cars with Motz Cushion Tires. 
They make 95% of all electric-driven 
pleasure cars. 


The wonderful feature of the Motz 
Cushion Tire is its amazing resili- 
ency. It is every whit as easy riding 
as the properly inflated pneumatic. 
Has none of the bad features of hard- 
rubber truck tires, which jolt the 
car’s occupants and quickly ruin its 
mechanical parts. 


You save many a dollar, too! For 
repair bills are ended. And you've 
tires that outwear 5 sets of pneumat- 
ics. Motz Cushion Tires are guar- 
anteed for 10,000 miles—two years. 
Pneumatics average less than 3,000 
miles. 

Motz Cushion Tires fit any standard 
clincher, universal quick-detachable or de- 
mountable rim. 

Every woman, before buying a new elec- 
tric, or new tires for her present electric, 
should know all about Motz Cushion Tires. 

Ask your husband to write us or else drop 
usa card, asking for our Booklet 98. It 
tells about Motz Cushion Tires and repro- 
‘duces letters from users. Please mention 
make and model of your car. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Factories and Executive Offices, AKRON, 0. 


BRANCHES 
1737 Broadway, New York; 2023 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 999 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit; 409 East 15th Street, Kansas City 
We also Manufacture Demountable Solid 
and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars. 








MOTZ Cushion Tires 








are made easy riding by means of double, 
notched treads, undercut sides, slantwise 
bridges and secret processed rubber. 


treads. 


shocks when car passes over an obstacle 
(from actual photograph). 


A—in the picture shows double notched 


B—shows undercut sides. 
C—shows slantwise bridges. 
D—shows how perfectly the tire absorbs 
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selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
inty. A Fence Builder’ Aged 
ack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 
‘éamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24lbs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
a. Write for oe offer 4 live suas 
nd no money. Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 





No. 233 
Role bo compartment with door and lock, wood pigeon 
ole youes, — aoe slide, brass sockets, ete. 


CO, + Mell 


arg Building - CHICAGO, ILL, 


For 36 years we ap been bom poping om eae, 


the — returns with conservati 
Of, methods. Beg cy aang, Fo gets 9 ws 
Bl Grhich we can recommend after the mast thorough 
rsonal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 


25 Certificates of Deposit also for saviny investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 





rom: You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out- 
of-door sleeping at all seasons—the 
face only coming in contact with the 

crisp, out-door air—the body enjoying 
all t the comforts of a warm room, 
by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 
po ae pe 
with one. Ge not at ae rea ie 
Air Will I Sg 


STMT, 
ro 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS ig 
writing in The Atlantic Monthly of 
the poetry of Madison Cawein: ‘He 
has the gift in a measure that I do not 
think surpassed in any poet, of touching 
some smallest or commonest thing in 
nature, and making it live from the mani- 
fold associations in which we have our 
being, and glow thereafter with an inex- 
tinguishable beauty.” 

The ‘‘felicities” of this Kentucky poet. 
make a deep impression on Mr. Howells. 
We will quote further from this magazine 
essay which now appears as a preface to 
Mr. Cawein’s volume of selected poems. 
(‘‘Poems,” The Macmillan Company): 


‘His felicities do not seem sought; 

rather they seem to seek him, and to sur- 
prize him with the delight they impart. 
through him. . . . No other poet, not even 

of the great Elizabethan range, can out-. 
word this poet when it comes to choosing: 
some epithet fresh from the earth and air, 
and with the morning sun or light upon it, 

for an emotion or experience in which the: 
race renews its youth from generation to 
generation. 

“He is of Keats and Shelley and Words-- 
worth and Coleridge, in that truth to 
observance and experience of nature and. 
the joyous expression of it, which are the: 
dominant characteristics of his art. 

Mr. Cawein might, indeed, be 
called the poet of youth if he resented 
being called the poet of nature; but the: 
poet of youth, be it understood, of vague: 
regrets, of ‘tears, idle tears,’ of ‘long, long: 
thoughts,’ for that is the real youth, and 
not the youth of the supposed hilarity, the 
attributed recklessness, the daring hopes.” 


To represent this poet, we have chosen 
a portion of a long poem, which Mr. 
Howells calls ‘‘worthy of Wordsworth, or 
of Tennyson in a Wordsworthian mood’: 


The Old Water-Mill 


By Mapison CawkIn 


Wild ridgé on ridge the wooded hills arise, 

Between whose breezy vistas gulfs of skies 

Pilot great clouds like towering argosies, 

And hawk and buzzard breast the azure breeze. 

With many a foaming fall and glimmering reach 

Of placid murmur, under elm and beech, 

The creek goes twinkling through long gleams: 
and glooms 

Of woodland quiet, summered with perfumes; 

The creek, in whose clear shallows minnow-schools: 

Glitter or dart; and by whose deeper pools 

The blue kingfishers and the herons haunt; 

That, often startled from the freckled flaunt 

Of blackberry-lilies—where they feed or hide— 

Trail a lank flight along the forestside 

With eery clangor. Here a sycamore : 

Smooth, wave-uprooted, builds from shore to 
shore 

A headlong bridge; and there, a storm-hurled oak 

Lays a long dam, where sand and gravel choke 

The water’s lazy way. Here mistflower blurs 

Its bit of heaven; there the ox-eye stirs 

Its gloaming hues of pearl and gold; and here, 

A gray, cool stain, like dawn’s own atmosphere, 

The dim wild carrot lifts its crumpled crest: 

And over all, at slender flight or rest, 

The dragon-flies, like coruscating rays 

Of lapis-lazuli and chrysoprase, 








Drowsily sparkle through the summer days: 
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‘And, dewlap-deep, here from the noontide heat 

“The bell-hung cattle find a cool retreat; 

And through the willows girdling the hill, 

Now far, now near, borne as the soft winds will, 

Comes the low rushing of the water-mill. 

Ah, lovely to me from a little child, 

How changed the place! wherein once, undefiled, 

‘The glad communion of the sky and stream 

Went with me like a presence and a dream. 

Where once the brambled meads and orchard- 
lands, 

Poured ripe abundance down with mellow hands 

Of summer; and the birds of field and wood 

Called to me in a tongue I understood; 

And in the tangles of the old rail-fence 

Even the insect tumult had some sense, 

And every sound a happy eloquence: 

And more to me than wisest books can teach i 

The wind and water said; whose words did reach 

My soul, addressing their magnificent speech,— 

Raucous and rushing—from the old mill-wheel, 

That made the rolling mill-cogs snore and reel, 

Like some old ogre in a faerytale 

Nodding above his meat and mug of ale. 

How memory takes me back the ways that lead— ' 

As when a boy—through woodland and through 
mead! 

‘To orchards fruited; or to fields in bloom; 

Or briery fallows, like a mighty room, 

Through which the winds swing censers of per- 
fume, 

And where deep blackberries spread miles of 
fruit ;— 

A wildwood feast, that stayed the plowboy’s foot 

When to the tasseling acres of the corn 

He drove his team, fresh in the primrose morn; 

And from the liberal banquet, nature lent, 

Plucked dewy handfuls as he whistling went. 


A boy once more, I stand with sunburnt feet 

And watch the harvester sweep down the wheat; 

‘Or laze with warm limbs in the unstacked straw 

Near by the thresher, whose insatiate maw 

Devours the sheaves, hot-drawling out its hurh— 

Like some great sleepy bee, above a bloom, 

Made drunk with honey—while, grown big with 
grain, 

‘The bulging sacks receive the golden rain. 

Again I tread the valley, sweet with hay, 

And hear the bobwhite calling far away, 

Or wood-dove cooing in the elder-brake; 

Or see the sassafras bushes madly shake 

As swift, a rufous instant, in the glen 

The red fox leaps and gallops to his den: 

(Or, standing in the violet-colored gloam, 

Hear roadways sound with holiday riding home 

From church or fair, or country barbecue, 

Which half the country to some village drew. 


How spilled with berries were its summer hills, 

And strewn with walnuts all its autumn rills!— 

And chestnuts too! burred from the spring’s 
long flowers; 

June’s, when their tree-tops streamed delirious 
showers 

Of blossoming silver, cool, crepuscular, 

And like a nebulous radiance shone afar.— 

And maples! how their sappy hearts would pour 

Rude troughs of sirup, when the winter hoar 

Steamed with the sugar-kettle, day and night, 

And, red, the snow was streaked with firelight. 

Then it was glorious! the mill-dam’s edge 

‘One slope of frosty crystal, laid a ledge 

‘Of pearl.across; above which, sleeted trees 

Tossed arms of ice, that, clashing in the breeze, 

Tinkled the ringing creek with icicles, 

‘Thin as the peal of far-off elfin bells: 

A sound that in my city dreams I hear, 

That brings before me, under skies that clear, 

‘The old mill in its winter garb of snow, 

Its frozen wheel like a hoar beard below, 

And its west windows, two deep eyes aglow. 


The press of Mitchell Kennerlly—what 
would our poets do in these evil days with- 
out this fine-hearted patron?—prints the 
third of Charles Hanson Towne’s books of 
poems. The title poem called ‘‘ Youth” 
is an Arcadian rhapsody, where shadowy, 
sweet characters move through a drama of 
life and art in an attic. It is a sentimen- 
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Are You One Who's Wondered ? 


IERHAPS you are among the hundreds of automobile 


enthusiasts — owners, drivers or just “lookers on”— 
who have wondered what The White Company would 
do were it to produce a six-cylinder car. Probably 
you’ve come to have a splendid respect for any car The White 
Company might produce as you have,watched their models 
year after year since the automobile industry began. Perhaps 
you are prejudiced, but it’s such a splendid prejudice, reaching 
back over years of actual performance, during which the name 
of “White” stood as a bulwark for reliability and thorough 
building. If you had this curiosity, to-day we are ready to 
satisfy it— in a six-cylinder “White.” 

It’s hardly necessary to tell you the details of this car. The 
highest engineering authorities in the gasoline-engine world 
have reached very definite conclusions, and any car designed 
to-day would imitate closely the mechanical features of this 
six-cylinder “White.” 


The Simplest “Six” — The White 


IF course we take considerable pride in telling you that 

it’s built on the same identical lines as our “30’s” and 

“40’s”— it has the same marvelous simplicity which 

tells more than any word description of ours—that 
practically total absence of the paraphernalia that litter most 
engines, especially the more powerful types. Regarding the 
details of finish, body lines and equipment, The White Com- 
pany would not be outdone. This six-cylinder “60” White 
is all a car should be in these respects—possibly just a little 
more — because it has the advantage of being produced to-day 
instead of yesterday. Built as we like to build motor cars, 
there is only a limited number of these cars to be produced 
this season. They’re going pretty rapidly, order after order 
having been filled without even a photograph, a blue-print or 


- acar to show. This isn’t acry of “wolf” but just a plain state- 


ment to our friends—to those who want this highest expres- 
sion of an automobile as interpreted by the great White fac- 
tory. We would not disappoint you if we could help it— you 
can help it by getting your appointment for a demonstration 
early. 


Appointments for demonstrations in,all principal 
cities on or after January first. 





———_— 


The White ig Company 


812 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NAA NWT ww ye ° 6) "6th'j =e ”lh» \ MMM | tal piece, with here and there a femining 
wwe oe ene, a poignancy—but rather flat for the laek 
of masculine bitters. 

Mr. Towne is best at his songs. We 
have seen all the lyrics in this book before, 
and have reprinted the best of them. Al] 
save one called ‘‘Shelley’s Skylark.” This 
is a dainty poem sent out to swing as a 
bright satellite around Shelley’s song, 
These lines have been washed free from 
the grossness that usually clings to lan- 
guage, and shine like silver: 


Vi 


Wildl 
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Shelley’s Skylark 


By Cuartes Hanson Towne 


Wedded’ deccdddeeedeldedldedededeeteeddeddcdddeeztddt 


Immortal bird, 

Whose song God's purest poet long since heard, 
And caught within the golden chains of rime, 
Our captive for all time! 


YWUléébtbtttbd 
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O tender tones, 

That none who, hearing, ever can forget, 

Even when the city’s thunder crashes and groans, 
And the wood’s whisper moans— 

How wonderful that thou art with us yet! 


High on the Hills of Song thy song is set, 

Within the very blue where first thy voice 
Made his young heart rejoice; 

And from empyrean heights forever shall fall 
Thy silver madrigal, 

Drenching the world with thine enraptured stream, 
Thy heavenly dream, 

Cleansing us as in fires angelical, 

Sweeping us to the mountain-peaks of morn 
Where beauty and love were born. 
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“The Aristocrat of the Motor World” 


A thing of beauty, grace and symmetry, our 1912 
Model 1220 embodies a degree of luxury, comfort and 
refinement never before attained in any car. 


ZZ 


Yell. 
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He loved thee; and we love thee for his sake: 
And sometimes when the heart is like to break 
With ancient sorrows that wake 

In the still darkness of some desolate night, 
We hear thee, too, as he once heard thee sing 
On a white morn of spring; 

And all our soul is flooded with the light 
Thy melody, and thine alone, can bring. 


The perfection of its mechanism proves itself in its 
wonderful efficiency, perfect simplicity, absolute safety and 
noiseless operation. 


It is the final word in motor car supremacy. 


Write for Catalog 67-E 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 
567 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


Velde 


We hear thee—yes; but only through his song! 
Our ears were empty of thy fluted trills 

Until he snatched thee from thy splendid hills, 
And gave the wonder of thy joy to us, 

O bird miraculous! 


dd 
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We hear thee now—through him; 

And we rejoice that as thy date grows dim, 
He, and not we, first heard that lovely sound 
Which all his spirit drowned 

In a wild ecstasy beyond our ken. 

And if thy voice now fills heaven's leafiest glen, 
Singing again, 


9 e Flinging its silver cataract of bliss 
He Couldn t F ind Down wei sprokirn abyss, 
the Plot Be glad, O bird, that when thou camest here, 


Thy song fell on his ear, 
aia makes stor NT Te op And he was thy divine interpreter! 
ave you found the pict? ae hive a “4 a ee Yankee homenicks 
Pe - Sytem ote es oe ness that puts to shame the dreamy nos 


facturer a chance to boast of the most talgia of the Irish school. It is printed in 
expensive equipment in use, but in the the January Scribner’s: x 
long run, it wi far better to adopt the Ty 
speedometer of most extensive use. 
Only the best stands at the top. The Exile 
The Stewart Speedometer is used by four automobile owners out of five. You 
can’t afford to endorse a speedometer which simply adds an extra cost and brings no 
extra efficiency to you car. The Stewart will do everything that any speedometer 
can do, and a lot of thiags that other speedometers can’t do. 
Half its eg one oe ai. a: I am down in Arizona, 
It can’t imi |, much less duplica' ; 
Made in the largest and best equipped speedometer plant in the world. On its cactus-cover'd plains, 
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By JouN Warren Harper 


Guaranteed because the guarantee isn’t necessary. The white plague on my hollow cheeks, 

You can only pay a higher price. A Its fever in my veins. 

If we didn’t make so many it would cost as much as any. Se) I am down upon the desert 

Stewart Speedometers are attractive—beauti made— OV... tins . 
open dials—large figures—easily read—absolutely accurate; ASE Tis a God-forsaken land, 
100,000-mile season odometer; 100-mile trip PN igpewl can be : Where you fight with odds against you, 
set back to any tenth of a mile. Strongest flexible shaft, drop When you've taken your last stand 
forged swivel joints (an exclusive feature’, quiet road wheel | 2 , 
gears. “ALWAYS ON THE JOB’’ OT / | Where you live out in the open, 


zm y *Mong the sage-brush and mesquite, 
Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Co. Sc With a rattler for a neighbor, 

) 1895 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. Not the friendliest to meet, 

Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles Chicago London Seentreen - 58 BD Where you fling yourself upon a bunk 
Cleveland Philadelphia | Minneapolis Indianapolis KansasCity Paris $45 to $70 To rest your weary head, 

And you shake the blooming scorpions 
From the covers of your bed. 
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They say this country, way down here, 
Is full of precious gold, 

Its mountains filled with silver, 
And with countless wealth untold. 
But I know another country, 

And my heart with longing fills, 
Where the gold is in the sunset 
Upon its purple hills. 

Where the silver’s in a brooklet, 
And it’s set with emerald, too, 
As it flashes in the sunlight 

Of the meadow, stealing through. 
A country—God’s own country, 
And my own to sacrifice, 

Some call it fair New England, 
But I call it—Paradise. 


’Tis Thanksgiving in New England, 
’Tis the dear old homeland feast, 
And like a Moslem way down here, 
My prayers are toward the East. 
The neighbors that I knew so well, 
I seem to see them still, 

Are winding in procession 

To the white-church on the hill. _ 
There's the greeting at the doorway, 
There's the dear old family pew, 
And the dearest faces in it 

That a lonely man e’er knew, 

And a sweet face in the choir, 

And a hand I long to press, 

Oh God! to hold her close again, 

As when she whispered—‘“‘ Yes.”’ 


Oh, I look out o’er the sage-brush, 

As I stretch my yearning hands 

O’er the long, unbroken reaches, 

Of the desert’s burning sands, 

To a land where brooks are honest . 
When your lips are parched and dry, 
Not the cafion’s clear, deceptive streams 
Of tasteless alkali. 

New England has no mountains 

Full of wealth and mines and drills, 
But I'd give this whole damn’d country 
For one sight of its green hills. 


I am down in Arizona, 

And I'm told I’ve got to stay 

Till the Angel Gabriel blows his trump 
Out on the Judgment Day. 

I've been here three years already, .- 
And the white plague’s held in check, 
And my broncho and the pale horse 
Are going neck by neck. 

But, oh God! for Old New England, 
As the lonely years go by; 

Let the pale horse beat my broncho, 
Take me home and—let me die. 





Hupmobile Long Stroke “32” Five-Passenger Touring Car—$900. 


F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and genera- l 
tor, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding Yy 
gears, Four cylinder motor, 3} inch bore and 54 inch stroke. Bosch Magneto. Y 
106 inch wheelbase. 30 x 34 inch tires. Color—standard Hupmobile blue. Y 





did before it 


The Hupmobile Runabout brought new beauties and dignities to the runabout type. 

‘And history is repeating itself in that splendid companion to the runabout—the new 
Hupmobile Long Stroke ‘‘32,’” the Five-Passenger Touring Car at $900, 

The same man—E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company 
from its inception—designed both cars. 

‘The same splendidly seasoned factory organization is responsible for this new and im 
pressive success. 

The Hupmobile Long Stroke ‘‘32°’ confers new honors upon the moderate priced 
touring car class. 








WOE 


It pays no attention to previous notions 
of a $900 car; but boldly incor- 
porates qualities unprecedented at 
that price. 





Write for the 44 x 8% photogravure 
and description—or see the car at the 
show—and you will find this impression 





In the following song the poet calls up a | 


vision of the Venice of another age: 


The Song of Dead Cities 


By Hersert Mtuter Horpxins 





Hupmobile Runabout— $750 F. O. B. Detroit, includ- 
ing top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, 
three oil lamps, tools and horn. Four cylinder, 
20 H. P., sliding gears, Bosch Magneto. 


Hupmobile Coupe—chassis Hupmobile Roadster—chas- 


sime as runabout—$1100 sis sameas World Touring 


not only confirmed but strengthened. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1243 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile Exhibit at Grand Central 
Palace Show, Space F-2, Main Floor, 


“T played a gay Italian air, 
And Venice swam into my soul 
With laughter of the young and fair 
And swinging barcarolle. 


‘But presently my song grew mute, 
For beat on beat I heard arise, 
‘Tahe silvery note of harp and flute 
Beneath Italian skies. 5 


' “But all the streets that round me spread, 
With cosmic voices like the sea, 
Gave back the dirges of the dead 
That are and are to be.”’ 





A Waiter——Diner—‘ Is it customary 


to tip the waiter in this restaurant? ”’ 
WaitER—‘ Why—ah—yes, sir.” 


Diner—‘ Then hand me a tip. I’ve 
waited three-quarters of an hour for that 


steak I ordered.”—Sacred Heart‘ Review. 


f. o. b, Detroit. Car—$8sof. 0. b. Detroit. New York, Jan. 10-17. 
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THE YALE FOR 1912 


Has ALL the Features that Show Real Advancement over | 9] ] 


Keep the 1912 YALE points in mind; they mark the great progress 
that has been made in comparison with 1911 motorcycles. 


You Must Demand a Yale to Get Them All 





234-in. Studded Tires; Eclipse Free Engine Clutch, with positive 
lever control; new full high Forks and Triple Anchored Handlebars; 
longest stroke motor yet made; dual oiling systems; perfected Double 
Grip Control and Wide Mud Guards, 


Yale Motorcycles Hold the World’s Records for Endurance 


Write today for full information about these real 1912 motorcycles; Model 
24,4 H.P.; Model 24M, 4 H.P., with Bosch Magneto; Model 25, 5 H.P. Twin; 
Model 27, 7 H.P. Twin. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1743 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 











The Water that gives 
you a clear head 


It is because of its rare, 
unusual properties as a 
solvent that Londonderry 
so wonderfully cleanses 
the system. A light, 
sparkling water, with only 
those elements that the 
body needs. 


/Landonderry 


is the first aid to good 
health. 


Unequalled as a palatable 
table water and as a 
*‘mixer,’’ Londonderry is, 
besides, the water that 
keeps you in best physical 
and mental tone. 
Sparkling _ (effervescent ) 
in three table _ sizes. 
Plain (still) in half-gallon 
botties. 


If you are so situated 
that you have trouble in 
obtaining it, write us and 
we will see that you are 
at once supplied. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. | 
Nashua, W. H. : 








Oh! You Pipe Lovers 


If you wanta 

cool smoke—a 

sweet smoke— é 

a delightful smoke with no ¥ et 
injurious after effects, send “Gaia 
fora z 


Calabash Absorbo Pipe 

the best bet yet—looks like a calabash—colors 
| beautifully—absorbs nicotine. Price 40c post paid 
(3 for $1.00). 


FREE with each order a sample tin of Smoke-Shop 
Mixture—the tobacco that won't bite. 


Smoke-Shop Specialties Co., ucvvoxt, miss. 











French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 

short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
AN ALTRUIST’S HARVEST 


RS. EDWARD H. HARRIMAN said 
recently that if she had given money 
to all those who applied for it in the past 
year she would be minus to-day at least 
$120,000,000, or a sum almost equivalent 
to her entire fortune. This she naturally 
declined to do. But the New York Evening 
Post on December 2 printed a letter from 
a@ man signing himself ‘‘ Altruist,’’ who de- 
clared that in the past forty-two years he 
had given to charity over a quarter of a 
million dollars, or every cent he had. The 
Post carefully looked into the matter and 
found that all of the writer’s assertions 
were true, whereupon he wrote a second 
letter to the same paper asking for finan- 
cial assistance “in order only that he might 
have funds to give away more.’”’ The im- 
mediate results of this request, we are told, 
were amazing. Money began to pour in 
by bucketfuls and has been coming in ever 
since. Says The Post: 


Among the offers of assistance that came 
to the writer of these two letters was one 
from a merchant of this city, a Hebrew. 
When “‘ Altruist”’ went to call on this man, 
at the merchant’s own request, he was 
given $250 without question or condition. 

“‘T don’t know who you are,”’ said the 
merchant. ‘‘But here’s $250, and I want 
you to determine what kind of work you 
think you could do best. Then come and 
see me again, and I will try to get you the 
work to do.” 

A minister in a little suburban town 
wrote to say that, altho he really could 
not spare a cent of his salary, still he would 
be glad to send a small sum monthly to 
‘*Altruist.”” A number of people in differ- 
ent parts of the country promptly mailed 
checks for amounts varying between $3 
and $100, with the request that The Eve- 
ning Post would see that they were turned 
over to the man who had written the letter 
that shocked them into a realization of 
some of the unfairnesses of modern life 
that they had never appreciated before. 

Several persons were agitated by the 
possible religious condition of a man in 
such a position, and they wrote to ‘‘ Altru- 
ist,’ offering him advice as to the proper 
attitude he should observe. A Christian 
Scientist recommended that he turn to her 
church, because, she said, it was the one 
ehurch to-day that could teach men to 
follow out the teachings of Christ in a prac- 
tical way, compatible with twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions. The owner of a ranch in 
Colorado offered ‘‘Altruist” the assistant 
managership, with a living salary and a 
house to live in. As an alternative, this 
man suggested that he would willingly 
lease ‘‘ Altruist” 160 acres of land for a 
part of the proceeds, as well as to loan him 
the necessary capital to start with. 

Another man, a Frenchman, and appar- 
ently an atheist, wrote, offering to send a 
check for $25 after the first of ‘the year, 
when he would be able to afford such an 
expenditure, and at the same time coun- 
seled .‘‘ Altruist’”’ to believe that he could 
not look to ministers and priests for help, 
but to the masses of the people, who were 








802 Metropolis Bidg., New York. 





situated like himself. Also, this man pro- 
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“Now, will I make them 
as beautiful as they are 
practical,” said O. H. L. 
Wernicke—the father of 
Sectional Bookcases — when 
he became president of The 
Macey Co. 
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Do NOT LooK SECTIONAL 
BuT THEY ARE 





They have the style of Old 
Master furniture. You can see 
it yourself; it stands out so you 
can’t help seeing it. 

You may have them in 
Colonial, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Artcraft or Mission design, any 
size; any finish; and they actually 
cost less than ordinary bookcases, 

You would like them in your 
home! 

Macey Book Cabinets are on 
sale with merchants in every 
locality and are warranted to give 
complete satisfaction. 

A 72-page style book and price list, 
which is full of helpful information, 
may be had for the asking, by 
addressing the designers and makers, 

he Macey Co.,No0.962 So. Division St.. 


Grand Rapids. Mich:—" The Home of 
Good Furniture.” 
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Crooked Politics 


are responsible for your heavy burden of taxation. 
Would you see strict business metheds prevail in 
the administration of your city? Read 


Government 
By Commission 


by John J. Hamilton. The most interesting and 
complete explanation of the new plan of conduct- 
ing a city on a purely economic <nd definitely 
honest basis. Over 70 American cities are now 
being governed by this efficient new plan. 


New, Popular, 50c Edition, Just Issued 


Mayor James R. Hanna, of Des Moines, Ia., 
writes : ‘* Certain chapters alone would give one the 
best conception he could possibly get of the Com- 
mission Plan of City Government. The book 
should be in the hands of everyone.” 


12mo, cloth. 285 pages, 50c net; by mail, 58c.' 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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tested against references to foreigners in 
“ Altruist’s”’ first letter. Was not Diogenes 
a Greek? he asked. Was not Christ a Jew, 
and Galileo an Italian? 
One correspondent thought that if ‘‘ Al- 
iruist’’ would turn his seven years’ experi- 
enee to account in writing fiction he could 
probably make himself a comfortable liv- 
ing. A real-estate company proffered him 
a job, and a woman said she knew of a man 
who had more land than he knew what to 
do with, and that she was sure he would 
cladly give some of it to a man in “ Altru- 
ist’s’’ position. Several more said that if 
the writer’s needs persisted they would be 
glad to raise whatever they could afford, 
and one woman stated that her Bible class 
had agreed to get up a subscription, altho 
none of them, she remarked, could afford 
more than a dollar or two. 
It would be impossible to give the en- 
tire list of persons who wrote offering mis- 
cellaneous kinds of employment and assist- 
ance according to their means. They 
varied from the proprietor of a sanitarium 
and a leading citizen of a Middle Western 
city, who wanted a man to organize a 
Bureau of Charities, to workers and old 
people who tendered the dollar or two they 
could squeeze from their own immediate 
needs. 





POISONOUS CATERPILLARS 
~HAT the instinctive repulsion which 
many persons feel to contact with 
caterpillars may rest upon as sound a basis 
as the similar repugnance to snakes is indi- 
cated by the result of some recent investiga- 
tions, which prove conclusively that certain 
hairy caterpillars are distinctly poisonous 
and capable of producing an eruption of 
the skin from contact, and serious inflam- 
mation of eyes and breathing passages from 
wind-blown hairs. 


Professor Karl Sajé contributes to Pro- |: 


metheus (Berlin) a study of the subject, his 
interest in it having been aroused by an 
unpleasant experience which befell his wife. 
Three years ago Mrs. Sajé was cutting 
flowers in her garden when a hairy cater- 
pillar crawled up inside the loose sleeve of 
her black silk gown, arriving nearly at the 
arm-pit before being noticed. It was then 
cast off and killed, but not before producing 
an irritation culminating in an eruption 
like a nettle-rash, which did not subside for 
twenty-four hours, while the arm was not 
entirely well for three weeks. 

The dress was laid away and forgotten 
until last summer, when Mrs. Sajé came 
across it and put it on, with the result that 
the eruption broke out again. ‘As before 
the painful rash lasted twenty-four hours, 
but the arm recovered in about a week. 
Professor Saj6 remarks picturesquely that 
the occurrence convinced him that the 
story of Nessus’ shirt was no fable. While 


he did not see the caterpillar which caused 
the trouble, he is convinced that it was one 
of the kind known ‘as “processional cater- 


pillars,” from their habit of marching in 
columns. 
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The Boeard Watch. 


he Telephone Oper- 

ators in New York 

City handle 180,000 
calls every rush hour. 
They will connect you 
with any one of 500,000 
subscribers in half a 
minute. 

Ask the Exchange Manager 
how he can handle all these 
calls, and he will tell you 
tersely, ‘‘By saving the sec- 
onds.”’ 

“Schedule time”’ is the key- 
note: of American industry. 
That means HOWARD time. 
There’s always somebody 
higher up holding a HOWARD 


Watch on the job—demand- 
ing the HOWARD type of 
accuracy and punctuality. 

The HOWARD is the one watch 
in the world wholly adapted to 
modern progress. It has the pre- 
cise construction and the scientific 
adjustment. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Cres- 
cent Extra or Jas. Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel at 
$150, and the EDWARD HOWARD 
model at $350—is fixed at the fac- 
tory and a printed ticket attached. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. Not 
every jeweler can sell you a HOW- 
ARD. The jeweler who can is a 
good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a littie book, ‘‘ The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You’ll enjoy it. Drop 
us a post-card, Dept.O, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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There are in Europe three vari- 






yith 


FITS 
i ANY SPACE 


With Qn Approval Freight Paid 


: co 51 75 fer 


SECT TONAL B OOKCASE 
Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
Maps under our own patents, in our own factory, 


tire production sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offer them at such reasonable 


Kkcases are the product of years of undivided attention to ele 
one coenend of Lg omy ote Book sections have non- 
oer nog pie doors, and are highly aniened eg oti LID 
DEN OAK. “Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 23. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





New York Office: Flatiron Bldg. 


and the en- 
. Our Sectional 


Where Ventilation 
Seems Impossible 


Give the Sturtevant the hard- 
est test you can. _ 


Place it inthe room that seems impos- 
sible to ventilate. Notice how quickly it 
draws out the dead, musty air. ' 


‘Or in the summer time you can reVerse it so it 
will blow in and fill the room with the fresh, pure 
air of out-doors. Not with a draught like an open 
window, but with a quiet, steady stream. 

It gives you fresh air wherever and whenever 
you want it. 


g Se 


ventilates perfectly and quickly the places hard- 
est to ventilate, such as: : 

Laboratories, Telephone Booths, Bank and 
Safe Deposit Vaults, Toilet Rooms, Kitchens and 
Restaurants; Small Theatres, Lodges and Audi- 
ence Halls, Stores, Basements, Small Manufac- 
turing Rooms, etc. 

Can be run from any electric light socket. 
Price, complete unit, including fan, motor and 
electric cord and plug all ready to run, $35 up, 
according to size. 


For full particulars send for Booklet D1. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO. Hyove Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 

Washington, Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Rochester, 

St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, London. 

Machines may be purchased at offices of 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 ‘‘ Bell’? Telephones 

New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Kansas City 

Philadelphia Denver 

Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


Oklahoma City 
San Francisco 
Oakland 


Los Angeles i v4 
Seattle ‘TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE> 


Salt Lake City Richmond Toronto 
Portland Montreal Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


7 ° Y ~e 
Motion Picture Plays Wanted. 1.2.2" 
We teach you by mail. Noexperience needed. Big 
Demand and good pay. Details free. 


Associated M. P. Schools, 673 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind 


of paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder, and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
It‘adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 92 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
you how you can save a good many dollars. Write 
to-day. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


eties of these Thaumetopea, all belonging 
to the family of spinners, the Bombycide. 
One of these lives on oak-trees, the other 
two on evergreens. 

It has been a moot question whether the 
irritation was merely mechanical, being due 
to the breaking off of the pointed hairs in 
the skin, or came from a definite poison. 
This point was settled by the celebrated 
French entomologist J. H. Fabre. After 
‘sundry experiments he succeeded in ex- 
| tracting their active chemical constituent 
from the hairs by means of ethyl ether, or 
ordinary alcoholic ether, as distinct from 
, methyl ether and other ethers. The hairs 

thus treated were now non-irritant, while 

| on the other hand the etherial solutien ob- 
tained, when rubbed upon the skin, 
promptly produced the painful eruption. 
Hence there is a definite chemical action 
involved, tho the hairs assist by pene- 
trating the skin, carrying the poison with 
them. Professor Sajé writes: 





Heretofore this poison has been thought 
to be pure formic acid and therefore iden- 
tical with that of nettles, but after seeing 
the rash I am convinced that mere urticaria 
or nettle-rash is inadequate to account for 
them. The latter does not last so long; 
the caterpillar poison nearly always smarts 
for twenty-four hours, banishes sleep, and 
the rash has little in common with that 
from nettles. The poison produces blis- 
ters which dry and then look like little 
sears. There must be some other element, 
even tho formic acid be the chief com- 
ponent. There may be some relationship 
to the cantharidin of Spanish flies, which 
also produces watery blisters. 

The name of these caterpillars is derived 
from their singular habit of travel. The 
procession is led by a single caterpillar. 
Immediately behind this creep two others, 
side by: side, their heads touching the tail 
of the leader. These two are followed by 
three others, and these by four, and the 
latter by five or more if the stem of the tree 
be large enough. Each row has one more 
than the preceding, so that a wedge-shaped 
body is formed. In other cases the pro- 
cession is formed by equal rows of three or 
four individuals. But the train is always 
led by a single one, followed by two and 
then by three. Sometimes it broadens 
backward to a certain row and then 
diminishes. 

The first view of such a procession gives 
one an uncanny sensation of watching some 
monster, like a huge serpent with pointed 
head. 

Sometimes two or three of these will meet 
and coalesce, so that the procession may be 
as much as eight or ten yards long. Such 
‘giant parades are formed especially by Th. 
pityocampa, which is found in Southern 
Europe and lives on pines. This is prob- 
ably the most poisonous of the three 
varieties: ....:. 

Each individual observes a notable dis- 
cipline, and follows his leader religiously, 
the head of the procession seeming to do 
the thinking for all. Ifa few be removed 
from the middle, the others promptly close 
up the gap. 


Professor Sajé considers this not a matter 
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A 
Great 


Horse Story 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 
Equals the famous ** Black Beauty” in 
human interest—surpasses it in practica- 
bility. “Kate” a victim of poor handling 
is vividly contrasted with“Queen” who was 
more fortunate. Yousympuathize with one 
—rejoice with the other—even as you sigh 
for the slum waif and laugh withthe child 
of fortune. 
_ Prof. Beery hasskillfully woven into this 
intensely interesting and truestory many 
valuable suggestions for handling horses— 
a result of a lifetime’s experience. 


Special offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, b jer—everyone interested in 
horses—should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for « short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses—if you own. train or breed them, v: 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 
FR With each book we send free a 

beautiful colored picture of 
Queen—oil pointing effect—suitable for 
framing. Order today. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 502 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








5 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT ° 
CHE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CAROS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


taroes HOSKINS puis. 


STATIONERS 
912 Chestnut St. 











100 other stvles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 977 DECA IND. 





SSCS 
Running Water in Your Country Home 
Installa Niagara Hydraulic Ramin your country 
home and you can have running water in any 
room, or stable, barn, garages etc., and it does 
not cost one cent to operate. 


runs by self water pressure from any near- 
by spring or flowing stream. Never needs 
attention. Can't get outoforder. Its 
cost is really small. Write for catalog. 


Niagara Hyd. Eng.Co., 1201 Filbert St., Phila, 


It’s Moth-Proof 











15 Days’ 
Free Trial! 


Freight 
Prepaid! 


A Piedmont Southern Red 

Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 

of every womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 

rative. unique, useful, An ornament to her home and 

protect for her drobe. Perfeet Storage for laces, woolens. 
furs, etc. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. The wedding or 
birthday gift! Send for handsome eatal showing all styles in 
cedar chests, chifforobes and wardrobe couches, and booklet, ‘* The 
Story of Red Cedar.’”’ A GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES, 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 4, Statesville, N. C.. 
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of caprice, but a habit of immense value 
to all members of the community, since 
each thereby shares ‘in the moral effect 
produced on enemies by. the sight of the 
huge moving mass, seemingly , a formidable 
monster. He supports this view by refer- 
ence to similar action elsewhere in the 
insect world, as in the case of the ‘‘army- 
worm.” The processional caterpillars live 
in nests on the stems of trees. At night 
they form their line of march and sally 
forth to find their food of leaves or pine- 
needles. If food is scarce they may travel 
by day and may be seen on the ground 
passing from one tree to another. 

The poison affects cattle as well as 
people, and in woodland pastures where 
the caterpillars abound it is dangerous to 
place herds. Even the hay from such fields 
ean not be used, since the shed hairs it con- 
tains may cause various troubles, especially 
of the breathing passages, as well as a 
serious inflammation of the eyes. Réaumur 


" recommends bruised parsley as an applica- 


tion to parts irritated by caterpillar poison, 
and Fabre found that the fleshy leaves of 
the common garden herb, the portulaca, 
were soothing. In fact, the juice of this 
plant may be an antidote for this poison. 
The old pharmacopoeia recommends this 
juice for inflamed eyes, which doubtless 
often arise from wind-blown caterpillar 
hairs.—Translation made for.TuHe LitTER- 
ary DiGEsT. 


MAX SCHMITTBERGER’S FIRST 
FIGHT 


AX SCHMITTBERGER is to-day 
a chief inspector of New York police, 
and one of the bravest, most efficient men 
on the entire force. 

During his nine years before he was 
made captain, Schmittberger sent more 
than a thousand criminals to State prison, 
and after that he continued the work. As 
captain his first work was the reorganiza- 
tion of the old steamboat squad, and 
shortly after that he won lasting fame by 
clearing the river fronts of the thieves and 
“dock rats” who had reigned in undisputed 
sway since time immemorial. As inspec- 
tor his first assignment was to the ‘‘red 
light” district on the lower East Side, and 
from first to last it can be seen that his 
work was decidedly cut out for him. His 
hand-to-hand, rough-and-tumble fights can 
be counted by the score, and have scarcely 
diminished as the hairs in his head turned 
from a ‘‘rosy red” to a very dull gray. 
But the toughest of all, writes a brother 
officer in the New York Herald, occurred 
in the old Bowery American House, when 
Max was a young fellow scarcely out of his 
teens. He didn’t know as much about 
fighting then as he does now, we are told— 
but how he did wield that chubby night- 
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|The Slbbolt- Delroif Fore-Door Limousine 


| A Veritable Drawing Room on Wheels 


XCLUSIVE—roomy—warm, sheltered from the 
wind and weather, the Abbott-Detroit Fore-Door 
Limousine is as snug and comfortable as your living 

room at home. It isa place where you can enjoy your- 


self, entertain your friends, discuss social or business 
topics with the utmost privacy. 


It enables you to save time, protects your health and 
that of your family; in fact it has now become a social 


necessity in every private establishment. WV 


Unlike many limousines, the Abbott-Detroit possesses a lux- 
uriousness and roominess which is a surprise to everyone who 
enters its interior. 

The body is very well made and exceptionally well finished. 


It has plenty of head room, deep, yielding upholstery, and it 
does not rumble like many limousines which are improperly de- 


signed and fitted. 
The best imported broadcloth, hand buffed leather, laces and 
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curtains are used, and choice may be had from a generous selection 
of colors and furnishings. 


The equipment includes 2 electric headlights, 2 pillar lamps, 
a tail lamp, 3 dome lights for interior, Auristophone, Toilet set, 
flower vase, spare storage battery, 36"x 4" tires on front, 378x448 
rear, nickel plated trimmings, horn, full set of tools. 






































































Dynamo Electric lighting system, coomplate $90.00 extra 
Abbott-Detroit self-starter . . bine tere. | this | 
1 Price F. O. B. Detroit $3000 fs 
| Send for catalogue showing details of Touring Cars, Roadsters and Coupe 4) 
ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 
| 614 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan : j 
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Send for the ¢ BOOKs Original 


CORTINA \- PHONE 
ALDINE BLUE. see how the cath 


or any other language learned 
quickly and easily by the Cor- 
tina-Phone Method at home, 
Write for free booklet today : 
easy payment plan. 


heat wasted up the CORTINA \ PHONE Paes 
chimney by all other 
grates. Economical 


fo operate THE JUMBO CLIP 72's‘ 


Burns any kind of 














fuel. Holds Many Papers TIME SAVER 
Keeps fire over night. F . 
Requires no special chimney construction. Easily Applied WORRY SAVER 
Made for old houses as well as new. Quickly Removed actuai )f Size AN OFFICE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- Lays Flat NECESSITY 
turned. 60,000 nowin use. 
RATHBONE FIREPLACE MFG. CO. Sample box by mail, 15 cents postpaid. 
5912 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 











“Largest Clip Makers in the World.” 
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Here Kelly managed to conceal himself 


behind a row of barrels, whence he even-] (BS 


tually escaped into the street, and mean- 

timo the mob closed in on Schmittberger 
ain. 

“x Ve’ve got him now!” ‘Kill the 

hound!” ‘Don’t let him get out of here 

alive!”’ eried the men nearest him. 

The ruffians realized that it would be 
impossible to identify any particular man 
in that jam in theidark, and that an effect- 
ive defense in the event of the murder of 
the policeman would be that: whoever 
might be charged with the crime had fol- 
lowed him into the’ cellar to assist him 
against his enemies. Here in the cellar the 
throng was again too dense for the use of 
pistols and knives, and Schmittberger sent 
a dozen men to the floor with broken heads 
before he was himself felled with a bung- 
starter and rolled under a table. Rising 
to his feet on the other side of this table, he 
sprang to the top of it, where he had an 
advantage in one respect of being above 
the heads of the band that was counter- 
acted by his thus affording a target for 
pistol practise. 

As he laid about him with his nightstick 
bullets began to fly past his head, but a 
special Providence seemed to protect him. 
Altho twenty or thirty revolvers were dis- 
charged in his direction, so that the cellar 
was filled with stifling and sulfurous 
smoke, no bullets reached him. This was 
not the case with the crockery and bottles 
that his assailants got their hands on and 
hurled at him, and the policeman’s head 
and face were cut in many places. His 
most grievous injuries were inflicted by the 
man with the bungstarter, who, springing 
backward and forward in the half-darkness, 
and dodging the club, kept up a cruel bat- 
ttering of Schmittberger’s legs. 


’ How long the young cub policeman 
might have managed to hold off that blood- 
thirsty mob there is no way to tell, for while 
the fracas was at its very height, and Max’s 
days on the official force seemed perilously 
near an end, the reserves from the West 
Twenty-ninth Street police station arrived. 
After that, we are advised: 


A scene ensued that it is as well to say 
as little as possible about, even so many 
years after the occurrence. When the 
policemen descried the single man in uni- 
form surrounded by that howling mob they 
simply went mad. No prisoners were ta- 
ken, for it would have been impossible to 
prove anything against them, but the 
vicinity of the American House was soon 
teeming with men with cracked heads, who 
poured up out of the cellar and ran for cabs 
and up the side streets or dodged into doors 
of houses to beg for shelter. Not all of the 
mob got out of the cellar unassisted, how- 
ever. A score of ruffians were left uncon- 
scious on the cement floor, to be cared for 
by their friends, and it was said at the time 
that some of those who were carried out of 
the hotel cellar that night went to the 
morgue as well as the hospital. 





All Made Ciear.—Ascum—“ Tell me 
which is proper. Would you say, ‘ It is pos- 
sible for two to live on $10 a week’ or ‘on 
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$10 weekly ’?” berg 

Wise—“ Well, I’d say, ‘ It is possible for 
two to live on $10 a week weakly.’ ”— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 
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SurBRuG's 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the mos: perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your a gt highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
liketo have you smoke at home. You may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS 24°"... 
THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 


I Divecsfy. 
1 U. S. can 
a greater degree. of safety than in California. 


1 assets of the corporation—Over 3, 
4 California—References any bank in Calif 














SEASONED SECURITY Snel 
SHORT TERM CALL PRIVILEGES 





|] COMFORT TO YOUR MIND AND |’ 
AN ADDITION TO YOUR INCOME | 


your investments. Nowhere in the }- 
rates of interest be secured with |; 


16th year of issuance—Protected b: 
Sones ie [i 
Now is the time to get Into touch with this 


4 great prosperous Western country. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
free portfolio of views of the Real Estate 
back of “Syndicate Sixes” and booklet 
entitled “6% in the West.” 























Short Term Investments 


Investment bonds and notes 
issued to mature in fromone to 
five years are favored by many 
investors as yielding a some- 
what better income than long 
time obligations. In addition, 
such securities, pafticularly of 
the larger issues, ‘usually com- 
mand a.ready market and are 
less subject to wide fluctuations 
in price. 

We have prepared a booklet 
giving brief descriptions of the 
principal issues of such securi- 
ties, which we will be pleased 
to furnish on request. 

Ask for Booklet S644 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - - 161,000,000 























Anti-Nicotine Calahash Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of theoriginal 
African Cal; hh Gourd. I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 

absorbs the nicotine and uses {t to color the pipe ike the M im. 


40 
cents each, three for a che ie Bet rola ap seca hee = & copy of our 
fine catalog of smokers’ art! if not satisfied. 
H.Menges, The Smoker's Friend, 110 lenges Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 
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The only strop- 


per that strops Brandt's Patented Automatic Ra~- 


zor Stropper,automatically puts a 

perfect edge on any razor, old style or safety. 
Big seller. Every man wants one Write 
quick for terms, prices and territory. 

D. Brandt Cutlery Co., 84 W. Rroadway,N.¥. 


Light is money; stop) 
wasting it! 

Alba shades give the 

most light for the electric 

current used. 

The light is soft 

and agreeable 


and the shades 


are handsome. 
We know be- 


cause we .make 
‘every kind of glass. 


Your dealer has A/ba or can get it. Send for our 
catalogue of every kind of shade and globe for gas 
or electricity, and tell us your dealer’s name. 


any razor diag- 
onally 
Guuranteed 

for life. 





Keg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GAEKWAR 


O many hard knocks have been lately 
handed the Gaekwar of Baroda, who 
is aceused of crimes ranging from the sanc- 
tion of his daughter’s polygamous marriage 
to the snubbing of King George, that it is 
a pleasure to print this letter of Rowland 
Wormell, M.A., which appeared in the 
London Daily Mail of December 22: 


“JT wish to convey the impression 
made upon me by three months’ continual 
intercourse with his Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, during which time it was my 
privilege to deliver before him a course of’ 
lectures upon the history and character of 
Christian ethics and their relation to 
modern scientific thought. I ask this favor 
of you from a sense of justice to one who 
ean not answer for himself or dispel an 
erroneous opinion—an erroneous opinion 
that might possibly be emphasized by cer- 
tain most matters now sub judice. 

I found his Highness a man of singular 
personal charm, unspoiled by wealth, 
simple to the point of austerity in his do- 
mestic tasks and habits, just and consid- 
erate to those about him, an attentive and 
intelligent pupil, a hard worker, and a ruler 
obsessed with an inexhaustible love for 
his own subjects. 

If he has faults they are the outcome of 
his circumstances. For he is a maharajah 
head and shoulders above his kind. He 
is a hundred years in advance of his time— 
a fearless critic who asks no dependent to 
give more or sacrifice more than he, him- 
self, is ready and willing to offer. He has: 
had spirit enough to dream a dream of good 
for his people and for the people of Hindu- 
stan; he has had faith enough to put his 
dream into operation; and he has had 
courage enough to face the consequences. 

He is unlike his brother princes in many 
of his conceptions and habits, but he is most 
unlike them in his inherent modesty and 
nervousness. He is most at home with his 
books behind the magic door of his library. 
snp day he reads a portion of such books 

“The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” 
Rosie's ‘“Essays,”’ and ‘‘ The Imitation,” 
besides an hour’s solid study before his 
state business begins—study comprizing 
‘ethics, science, history, and philosophy. 
And, furthermore, he does so with a pencil 
in hand annotating, commenting, and 
marking as he goes. 

I have had free access to those signs of 
the man’s soul. Without hesitation I can 
assert that he is a great thinker, and that 
his reforms in the matter of child-marriages 
and compulsory education, and the clem- 
ency with which he seasons his justice in 
dealing with cases of capital punishment, 
are the logical outcome of his reading. 

Naturally,.I know nothing of his deal- 
ings with the Government of India, but I 
do know something of his private life, and 
his disposition and his mind. 

In the matter of religion he is as tolerant 
as Akbar was, and has helped the Ameriean 
Mission at Baroda with the same personal 
interest and pecuniary support that he has 
bestowed on the other religious bodies 
working in his state. And this I have 
proved beyond any doubt, in a way that 
I can not here disclose, that he is one of the 
greatest admirers of British institutions 
and history, and devotedly loyal to the 
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PARIS GARTERS. 


No Metal CanTouch You 
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A.STEIN &' CO. MAKERS 
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Adirondack Foot Warmers 


for Autoing, Driving and Sitting Outdoors 
Insure coziness, warmth, comfort! Mak: 
living outdoors in Winter a keen enjoyrie: 
Worn by men and women. Sheepskin witi 
heavy, warm wool inside; ten inches 
high. State shoe size and whether to 
be worn over shoes or hose. Money 
back if unsatisfactory. 
$1.50 PAIR, SENT PREPAID 
Sama Catalog of of Goto or 
Outfitti 


W. C. LEONARD r4 ‘00 


96 Main 8t, SaranacLake, N.Y 








The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Quality of material and const: action give 
ili It ies the practical suggesti 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 











The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New-York City 








Imperial Throne. 


**Free from DisagreeableTaste and Qdor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
_Palate and does not 
“repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, ig bottles 
at the fisheries in Ne 
Sold by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


+ New York 
Sole Agts. | 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Easiest Way.—‘‘ Is there any sure 
way of crossing the social chasm? ” 


“Oh, yes; by _ bridge.’ — Baltimore 
American. 
At the Football Game.—MicHer— 


“Come away, wife, or else they will want 
us afterward as witnesses.’”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Not His Fault—LiveryMan (to rider) 
—‘‘ Here, what’s this? Half a dollar? 
Why, you’ve been out two hours.” 

RiwEer—‘ So I may have, but I’ve been 
on the brute’s back only about ten min- 
utes.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Yearly.—‘‘ George, dear,”’ said the young 
wife, “‘ you are growing handsomer every 
day.” 

“Yes, darling,” replied the knowing 
George. ‘‘ It’s a way I have just before 
your birthday.” —Pick-Me-U p. 


A Great Biblical Find.—In charge of the 
question-box at Chautauqua, Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D.D., was asked, ‘‘ Do you think 
the great pyramid a prophecy of the com- 
ing of Christ? ” 

His reply, which was followed by pro- 
longed applause, was, ‘‘ I answer with the 
speculation of a man who found a boot on 
the shores of the Mediterranean marked 
‘J.’ and concluded that it belonged to 
Jonah, and was cast off by him in his 
struggles when he got on the shore.’”— 
Christian Register. 


The Wisdom of Johnny.—‘‘ Mama,”’ 
said Johnny, ‘‘ if you will let me go just 
this one’ time, I won’t ask for anything to 
eat.” 

‘All right,’’ said his mother. 
vour hat.” 

Johnny, perched on the edge of a big 
chair, became restless as savory odors 
came from the region of the kitchen. At 
last he blurted out: 

‘“There’s lots of pie and cake in this 
house.” 

The admonishing face of his mother re- 
called his promise, and he added: 

“But what’s that to me? ’’—Success 
Magazine. 


* Get 


Solution Simple.—A lady in the center 
seat of the parlor-car heard the request of 
a fellow passenger directly opposite, ask- 
ing the porter to open the window, and, 
scenting a draft, she immediately drew a 
cloak about her. 

‘“* Porter, if that window is opened,” she 
snapt, testily, “‘ I shall freeze to death— ”’ 

‘“* And if the window is kept closed,”’ re- 
turned the other passenger, ‘‘ I shall surely 
suffocate.” 

The poor porter stood absolutely puz- 
zled between the two fires. 

*“* Say, boss,’’ he finally said to a com- 
mercial traveler near by, ‘“‘ what would you 
do?” 

‘““ Do?” echoed the traveler. ‘‘ Why, 
man, that is a very simple matter. Open 
the window and freeze one lady. Then 
close it and suffocate the other.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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Don’t Kill the 
Laying Hen! 
Kill the 


“Drones” 











Don’t kill her. 
or more a year. 


doesn’t earn her feed. Kill her. 


Read Potter’s 


Teaches 
whether you 


that anyone can understand it. 
required to meet the demand to date. 
How to Pick out the Non-Laying Hen. 
How to Pick out the Hen that is caving. : 
How to Know Hens that are Most Prolific 
Layers. 
To Know How and When to Cull the Non and 


oor Layers. 


valuable book been written on this important subject. 


Our Great Offer 


American Poultry 
taining to poultry. ‘Ccmtaies as high as 224 pages toa 
poultry in colors on its front cover page each month. 
poultry writers of the day, writes exc 


The publishers of American Poultry Journal hav 


the drones and save your feed bill. 


all orders to 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL P 











She’s the one that makes your profits. 
Kill the sluggard that lays only 50 eggs a year. 
Learn to pick the layers from the ‘‘ drones.”’ 


“DON’T KILL THEJLAYING HEN” 


ou how to double your poultry profits no matter if you have 20 or 2000 chickens— 
intel a 10 foot square yard in town or acres of chicken yards on thefarm. You need 
this book just the same. It represents 20 years of close study an i 
learn the secrets of the great Potter System unless youread this book. So written and illustrated 
So valuable to poultry keepers that eleven editions have been 

Read this partial table of contents: 


Three Ways to Prove Their Laying Condition. 


This is not half of the contents, but gives you an idea how valuable this book would be to 
tains a large supplement giving Valuable Scientific Facts Regarding Moulting. Never before 


e One copy “Don’t Kill the Laying Hen,” One year’s 
* subscription to American Poultry Journal for...... 
Journal is the greatest poultry journal on éarth; it leads all others in everything per- 


f usively for the American Poultry Journal. } 
papers you take, if you are interested in poultry you cannot afford to be without American Poultry Journal. 


System” and absolutely guarantee that it will teach you how to tell your laying hens so that you can kill 
We give your money’s worth or money back. 


Don’t let the non-layers eat another bushel of grain before you accept this remarkable offer. Send 





The Hen that Lays is the 
Hen that Pays 


She lays you 150 eggs 
The one that 


Great Book 


experiments. You can not 


To Know the Ones to Sell and the Ones to 


Keep. 
How Eggs Can Be Produced in Winter. 
low to Separate the Poor Layers from the 
Best Without Handling. 
Ten Ways to Detect Hen Not Laying. 


ou. Con- 
as such a 


$1.00 


single issue, and illustrates the different varieties of 


Dr. Prince oods, one of the most popular 


No matter how many other 


e carefully investigated the merits of the ‘‘ Potter 


UB. CO., 550 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 



















































Special Prices On 


Pe > Get our catalog 


before you buy. 
1,200 acres in 
Nursery Stock, Fruit, Ornamental and 
Fruit Bearing Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Roses. Everything in the Nursery line. 
Free from all disease; inspected by State 
r Entomologist. Elegant catalog free. 
See what values we give you. 
Direct dealing insures you first 
cost and full satisfaction. Write 
for free book now—today. Address 




















The celebrated | 
Jaeger Underwear is suit- 
able alike for men, women 
and children, and for all con- 
ditions of health and occu- 
pation. Recommended by 
the Medical Profession 
everywhere. 

















Explanatory catalogue and 
samples free on request 













Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 5th Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. Brooklyn: 
504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. Philadelphia: 
1516 Chestnut St. : 126 N. State St. 
Agents in all Principat Cities. 




























Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 


Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 
Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 








hot. No waste, no excess heat—So 
only 1 gallon oil is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 









ht principle. Shipments guaran 
same day Order is received. 
We pay freight. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK and hold 
your position besides. We, as manufacturers 
of patented just-in-season specialties, have 
new easy Mail Order Plans to keep factories 
busy. efurnisheverything. Large profits. 
Small capital. Experience unnecessa I 
you are one of the want-to-go-ahead kind, 
write for our most Geter (copyrighted) 
plans. Sworn statemen 

J. M. PEASE. MFG. CO. 
536 Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo, N 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send a foe tree report as to 
ponaeiny. GUID k and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with vaianine List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised iree in Worid’s 
Progress: sampie free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 


WANTED, Railway Mail Clerks. $90.00 
month. Every other week off —full pay. 
Spring Examinations everywhere. Previous 
examinanation questions sentfree. Franklin 
Institute, Dep’t S51, Rochester, N. Y. 














LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bidg., MichiganAve.,Chicago. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, the railroad, cot- 
ton, lumber, rice and oii center of the South, 
offers unequalled advantages to manufact- 
urers. Houston will encourage and support 
a Wagon Factory. Gin Machinery Factory, 
Tool Handle Factory, Furniture Factory, 
Cooperage Plant, etc. For better advan- 
tages, come to Houston. Write for specific 
information. Address Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 


FOR WRITERS 


The Author’ s 5 Revision Bureau begins its fifth 
year under present management. Literary ma- 
terial for all occasions Srcraslentiagte col- 
lected and arranged. Club year book programs 
for study or entertainment, General Research. 
Write for particulars. 58 Morningside, N. Y. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; material furnished for 
vour SPEECH, ORATION, DEBA TE, 
ESSAY or CLUB PAPER. Expert service. 
The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


DEBATERS! You can win with our briefs 
and material. Speakers, club-women, writers, 
we can A an just the pelp y 7 need. 
REAU OF RESEARC 
New Albany, ind. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GENUINE “TYPE WRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain listand illustrated catalogne 10. L. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Dens. 























CLEARANCE SALE — Remisintmk: 
mores, $11.50 ea.,; Franklins, Hammonds, $9 
ea. Bargains in Underwoods, Smiths and all 
others. All Guaranteed. Standard Type- 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 
RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 


pumps water by water ip ld atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LETTERS of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT, 


I will buy autograph letters or documents of 
anyfamous person. Send list of what you 
have. W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., a 

York, Pub. ** The Collector,’’ $1.00 per year. 














PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. _ $6,500 offered 
for one Inv — Rao *How to Obtain a 
Patent” and * to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough Fo. fae free report as to pat- 
entability. Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 
am Established 16 years. Address Chand- 
& Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D, C. 


PATENTS that protect and pay. Books 
free. Highest Reterences; best results. Send 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 

Invention is worth. Send 8c stamps for new 

128-page — of Vital Interest to Inventors. 
cA. B. L. CY 


Washington, Dp 











Department 63 
IDE AS WANTED— Mfrs. are writing for 
egg ana rm through me. 3 books with 
st 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
Services. I get patent or no fee. R. B. 
OW EN, 45 Owen Milde. WwW netingten, D.C. 


REAL ESTATE 








BLOOD HOUNDS 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS " 





Greatest mantrailers, 
best companions, unex- 
celled guardians. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. 

MAX J. KENNEDY 


Fredonia Kansas 


Russian 


Wolfhounds 
Handsome 


Kind 

Loyal 
Companions or 
Wolf-Coursers. 





COLLIES 





Hawthorn Collie Kennels 


Have beautiful golden sable and white pedi- 
greed Scotch Collie Puppies, by noted reg- 
istered sires. Faithful, loyal, devoted young- 
sters. C. RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass. 





Collies— Beautiful sable and white pups $15- 
25. Ch. Ormskirk Foxall “ —. Write me. 
. L. Savage, St. Charles, | 


PURLICA TIONS 





F ROM PEANUT FIELDS OF VA. TO 
Orange Grov re of Fla. ‘Thru 6 richest Sou. 
States on S. L. Ry. Big profits growing 
fruits and Sigoedbien In Manatee County, 
Fla., raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net $500 to 
$1000 an acre. Lands cheap. Booklet free. 
i A. Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt., Seaboard Air 

ine Ry., Suite 505, Norfolk, Va. 


Virginia Farms and T siniintl ‘emda, 
Improved and unimproved. $5 an acre and 
up. Rich land, heavy crops, healthy climate, 
happy farmers. Colonial homes. Catalogue 
free. B. T. Watkins & Co., No. 28 North 
Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 


‘OPPOR’ TUNITIES exist in the 
Theagricultural and manufac- 
turing possibilities ave unequaled. $10 an 
acre land made to produce $100 profit yearly. 
Apples pay_big profits, ree subscription 
‘Southern Field.” M. V. Richards, L. & I. 
mth: So. Ry., Room 57, W ashington, Bc. 


GREAT 
Southeast. 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
28,107 acres of first class Western Canada 
Wheat Land at a low price. Owner must sell. 
If interested write 
L. A. Walch, Box 2037 /Winnipes, Canada. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Our Booklet “ A”’ explains the ietheiaiatas of 
First Farm Mortgage Investments. Large or 
small amounts—6% net. Send for booklet and 
list of offerings. E. J. Lander & Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D. Est. 1883. Highest References. 


MONEY received from maturing invest- 
ments of other sources can be investsd safely 
and profitably in our 6% and 7% mortgages. 
based on farm and city property. Write for 
booklet ‘ 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


| ANTED: MOTION PICTURE. PL AY 
WRITERS. Great foment. Big pay. 
We'll teach you. Addre 
PICTURE PLAY ASSOCIATION, 
San FRANcIscO 














MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail 
No experience needed. Big Demand and 





good pay. Detailsfree. AssociarED M. P 
i SCHOOLS, 673 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 








“Fernald’s Workin 
of the English 


Direct statement 


The essentials without encumbrance. 





Practical Soh comprehensive.” 


12mo, Cloth, $41 pp. 





English Grammar Simplified 


“Is as readable as a novel ; there is no mystery about it ; 
is clear, concise, satisfying."—San Francisco Bulletin. 
not ‘‘ inductive method ”’ used. 

The purely conventional in grammar laid aside 

English presented as English—a grand world-language. 


~« Gilgheality « of treatment is interesting.” 
out of as well as in school.” — 


$1.50, net; by mail, $1.64 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Grammar 
guage.” 





Just the 
Grammar 
You Have 

Wanted 











— Buffalo News. 
Phila. Inquirer. 
--Prof. Hunt, Princeton University. 











AIREDALE. TERRIERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom 
Famous for their intelligence and all ’round 
usefulness. 

E KENNEL REVIEW tells allabout 
them, publishing more Airedale news than 
all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp 
for sample copy ot this beautifully illustrated 
monthly dog magazine. Subscription only 
$1 per year. 

The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





IF YOU HAVE A DOG 


you should read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial 
Subscription Offer on application. 

FIELD AND FANCY 
14 Church St. New York 





Catalogue “*L"* 
Mirasol Kennels, 
Pasadena, Cal. 





POsrrt TER wed 


We Breed, Raise ak Train 
the finest bird dogs in America. Pointers 
and Setters. Dogs, Bitches and Puppies for 
sale. Dogs that are trained on Quail, Grouse, 
Woodcock, Ducks, Snipe, Etc. 
Kel River Farm Kennels 
Box Ne. 398, —— Ind. 


AIREDALES 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best dogs on earth. High class puppies 
and grown stock for sale. If I can’t please 
you nobody can. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
>: 32 BUTL ER, 27 Pine Street, New York. 


Coos Strain of ‘SitmiabeenDred and 
reared under ideal Atredaleconditions. We 
have the **pal”’ you want. Home of Elruge 
Monarch, W nano iy greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 


alogue—Best 
COOS KEN E ‘Ls, North Bend, Oregon, 


Airedales—Pups by Ch. Endcliffe Crack, 
Fox Catcher and other sires. Price $15-$50. 
Quality counts. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill, 








BOSTON 


TERRIERS 





Handsome Boston Terriers, Japar- 
ese Spaniels and St. Bernards make excellent 
pets for you an d your family; wes we “a only the 
best of their kin LIVE KEN- 
NELS, Hasbrouck Heights, Siw Jersey. 

















THE 


STUDENTS’ 





Always 
BRIGHT 











FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


Newly Revised and 


Enlarged 














Bible paper, limp leather binding, gilt edges, silk headbands, titles 
and ornamentation in gold, Denison Thumb-notch Index. Price $5.00 


Edition 


De Luxe 

















abridged dictionary. Over 61, 


With complete index. 


By Far the Best 


EXCLUSIVELY indi 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Stanzard Dictionary 
DESIGNED to meet the most exacting requirements of the modern 
000 terms, besides 1,224 Lean ee sions, 
2,000 antonyms, full etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc 


EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as require capitals. 
Sure guide to capitalizing. 

EXCLUSIVELY supplies prepositions (over 1,000) and illustrates 
their correct use. 

EXCLUSIVELY gives antonyms (2,000), or opposite words, as INDI8- 

ae pee ie d SYNONYMS. 


Office Dictionary 


COMPOUND WORDS 








and PHRASE! 
EXCLUSIVELY contains qeaetnde of NEW WORDS and APPENDIX 
: EATURES of great value. 














Funk & WaanaLts Company, 44-60 East 230 St., New York 
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| Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 








See EUROPE i in an AUTO! 


BE free from railway trains. Stop when 

and where you please Visit historic 

and picturesque cornersseldom reached | by 

ordinary tourist thod 

inns throughout Europe aa cater es- 
ially for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 

Rime. save Money, enjoy more and actually 

SEE EUROPE! 





WE E have .# Hire the best nm and 
closed Motor Cars for British, and 
Continental Tourt at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera: 
ture. detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Through Europe on o.. Auto,” 
free on request. rite about 
every! hing to do with} Motoring Abroad ! 


The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


56 to 60, Morning Post Baneines, 
The Strand, London, England 

















So Dermmnuda 


Twin Screw 8.8. “Bermudian,” 10,518 tons Dis- 
placement, sails every Wedresday. Suites de luxe, 
with private bath; Orchestra; bilge keels; electric 
fans; wireless telegraph: no steerage. Fastest, 
newest and only steamer landing passengers at 
the dock in Hamilton. For illustrated pamphlets 
apply ia A. E. Outerbridge & Co , Agts., Quebec 
s. 8. , Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, Thos. 
Cook Py Bonds 245 Broadway, 563 and 264 Fifth Ave., 
New York. or any Ticket Agent. 





COOK’S TOURS 


All Expenses Included 
CRUISE to West Indies $85 up, 
with Panama Canal $125 
up, the ba +r" ga $325 up, South 
America $350 up. Choice accommo- 
dation available. All prices. 
EUROPE Tours lnctoding Hiaby Risers 
ry e440 c *., Feb. 1 a EF meieetbe. 

. up. Spring ai er 
Tours by All Routes pte ob 24 
THE ORIENT Annual Satiae ane 

ours, inciudin: 
the Nile, Holy Land, Levant, ete., Jan. 
Feb., March, $620 up. 
J APAN in Gherry Blossom Season, also 

AL AW to China and Round the World 
via Siberia. Feb. 28, March 5, April 
10, $650 up. ee 

INCLUSIVE lien ar Peten Fam- 


or Private Par- 
INDEPENDENT ties, arranged for 
ravel in America, the 
TOURS Orient or Europe. 
Toursand Tickets to All Winter Resorts. 
Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Seiten Titndinhin, Chess Ste Francisco, 
Los Angeles, M , Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 
FOURTEENTH 


ORIENT sites 


Feb. 8, 71 days, by specially PI 5.8 . 

Arabic, shore excursions included; 20 tours 

to Europe. $300 up. Best Routes. 
FRANK C. CLARK 

Times Building New York 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 
$225 to $850 


Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean 
For Booklet address 
306 Washington St., Boston 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 
New York, Phila., Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, San Francisco 














CLARK'S 








Our 10-da’ is Ha- 
HAVANA ae: : y cruise to Ha 


ives you six 
days at sea--a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States--and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 


a 
ots * ake Mail ib S. Co. 
ard Line 
General Offices 1 Pier 14, E. R., New York. 


SSR > University Travel 


Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient 
interpreted byscholars. Private Yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl. , Boston 








Robson’s Oly Worls Tours 


A delightiul Spring trip. Sailing Jan. 20, on 

R.M. “Franconia,” for Spain: Morocco, 

—. Ri. The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
, Paris, London. Ten weeks—exclusively 

fi Hae class—for itineraries address: 

Mrs. K, A, Robson, 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N. Y. 





WINTER IN 
SWITZERLAND 
Let us tell you the health and pleasure advantages 
offered by the world’s greatest winter resort coun- 
try. Write for WINTER TRAVEL LETTER NO. 11 
and a handsome collection of illustrated winter 
literature and booklets. including the Hotel Guide 
and expert advice and literature. All free, 
FEDERAL RAILROAD 
241 Fifth Avenue New York City 


UNI IVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
4 One cent each or 80 cents per 

m hundred. Send_two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 











Mr. Leon Colliver leaves Feb. 3 (extra 

sailing Feb. 10) with a party for Panama 

and So. America. 25 or 90 days. Delight- 

ful plan. Mr. Collver’s personal care, and 

experience of 2) years ensure the utmost in 

gore and comfort. Address 86 Mount 
ernon St., Boston. 





_ ° M - 
Europe via Mediterranean ;\*:: 
July sailings. 60 to 100 davs. Small seleét 
parties. Mth year. Booklet with map. 


Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 





Two Grand Cruises Nov. 12. 1912 
(from New York), Feb. 27, 1913 (from 
San Francisco). By the palatial cruising 
yictoria ‘Luise % (16,500 

Fenty. itincensy neladadt ota Spain, 
I Ceries, Straits Settle- 
pone A ieee Phil ppines,China,Japan, 
Sandwich Islands and Overland Ameri- 
can Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 
Optional Tours: 17 Days in India, 14 
Days in Japan. Cost ner yur vor all neces- 
sary expenses aboard and ashore: oO 
andup. Duration of Cruises 110 Days 
Each. Also Cruises to the Orient, West 
Indies, South America, Italy and 
fe etc. Send for ys Booklet. 
urg-American Li B’way.N.Y. 
PT ro 


- ORIENTAL TOURS 


Sailings February to June 
A varied series giving the very best of Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
~. Dunning, former editor of the Con- 
gregationalist. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 
Finest individual service. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


| CDT 








THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 
To Norway, Russian, Central Europe 
meets every ‘demand of discriminating travel- 
ers for comfort, recreation and intellectual 
enjoyment. University Extension Tours de- 
signed especially for teachers. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (Inc.) 
Appleton, Wisconsin Marquette Bldg. , Chicago 


Superb Motor Tour sailing May. England, 
Paris, Chateaux, Pyrenees, Riviera. 40 days, 
750; Omitting England, $590. Steamshi: 
ares extra. Membership of five. If intereste: 
correspondence invited. ‘‘Motoring,” Clar- 

ence Building, Cleveland. 





BABCOCK’S TOURS ESTABLISHED 1900 
Europe— Orient 
Price $235 to $1000 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
1187 Dean Street waar N.Y. 
46-1 a3 $300 


ays ‘EUROPE and up 


Including The Mediterranean, British Isles, 
Continent, Peo Cape and Midnight 
Sun, Olympic Games, etc. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Europe and Orient. 3lst Year. Limited 
Parties. Comfort and Leisure. Thorough 
Sightseeing. Expert Guidance. Strictly first 
class. Special Tours for Private ag 
Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N 

Sail February, 


® 
Europe : March, April, Orient 
May. June, 
July. Best 


romten. best management. best testimonials. 
and the lowest prices in the world. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








NORT H_CAROLINA 


Center of winter out-of-door 
life in the Middle South. 
Free from climatic extremes 


Four excellent Hotels—52 cot- 
tages—Holly Inn, now open. 
Carolina, Berkshire and Har- 
vard, open early in January. 


Shooting Preserve, Trap Shooting 


3 golf courses, tennis, livery or 
saddle horses, model dairy. 


Through Pullman Service from New 
York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air 
Line. Only one night out_from 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Qincinnati. 


Send for illustrated Booklet giving 
full information. 


Pinehurst General Office, Pinehurst. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 





Egypt and 


Greece 
including The Nile, Turkey and 
Greece, D us and Baalb 
Leaves New York, Feb. 20 
Outward via Madeira, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers and Naples. 
Homeward via Asia Minor, 
Greece and Constantinople. 
Send today for your copy of book 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
£06 Washington Street, Boston 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittshurgh Detroit San Francisco 











Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Out- 
door life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 
FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by _ fast, 
luxurious steamers, sailing twice a week 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mace. 
Hamilton Bermuda 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


Six Japanese are wounded in a conflict between 
the-guard of the Japanese lega 
and Premier Yuan Shi-kai’s 


tion at Peking 
dy-guard. 


Norwalk. 
friends that the La Follette invasion of his 
home State is doing his 
harm than good. 


President Taft is assured by his 


olitical fortunes less 
e a: ll speak in Ohio on 


; December 28.—The Chinese throne consents to 
a national convention to decide the new form 
of government. 


December 29.—The peace conference at ‘Shang- 
hai agrees that a national convention shall 
decide the form of government for China; that 
the Manchu Government in the mean time 
shall be prohibited from strengthening itself 
by any loan; that Manchu troops shall retire 
from their strategic positions; and that re- 
publican eee | shall not occupy the positions 
thus evacua’ 

The Persian town of Tabriz surrenders to the 
Russian troops after a nine-days’ siege. 


December 30.—The cotton-mills in Lancashire, 
England, are placed on half-time, raising the 
number of unemployed to 250,000. 


The Turkish Cabinet resigns. 


December 31.—The British Government sends 
troops and a cruiser to Persia to protect the 
British consulates and trade-routes there. 


January 2.—Dr. Sun Yat-Sen is inaugurated at 
Nanking as provisional President of the Re- 
public of China. 


Premier Yuan Shi-kai repudiates the agree- 
ment for a national convention made with 
the revolutionists by his representative at the 
Shanghai conference. 


The Russian Foreign Minister defends his 
country’s course in Persia, and denies that 
Russia has designs on Persia's independence. 


Sixteen Persians, including the head of a relig- 
ious sect, are hanged in Tabriz by orders of a 
Russian court martial, for connection with the 
recent attacks on Russian troops. 


The population of Belgium . shown by the 
census of 1910 to be 7,423,784 


Domestic 


December 28.—Senator La Follette, continuin; 
| his Ohio campaign, speaks in Toledo an 








January 29, 30, and 3 


December 29.—The first positive evidence of 
the existence of a pool among the meat- tail 
ers is established by a Government witness 
at the trial of the ten indicted meat-packers 
at Chicago. 


December 30.—Following the return of many 
indictments by the Federal Grand Jury in 
Los Angeles, one Utah and two California 
labor leaders are arrested in the dynamite 
conspiracy case. 


December 31. —President Taft attends the peace 
dinner in New York. 


With the close of the current year the Uni- 
ted States. Treasury reports a deficit of 
$22,000,000. 


January 1.—The convention of Ohio Progress- 
ives votes not to endorse the Presidential 
candidacy of Robert M. La Follette. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


GRAND CRUISE 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


“Cincinnati” 


(17,000 Tons) 


Sailing from New York 
JANUARY 30, 1912 


ona Bi Day Cruise to PORTUGAL, SPAIN, 
the MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT. 
Cost $325 and upward. The “ CINCINNATI” 


is equip; 


modern features, providing 


every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 


South Ameri 


and PANAMA CANAL 
20,000 Mile Cruise by the 
S.S. Bluecher 


Leaving New York, JAN 20. 1912 
Optional Side Trips Everywhere. 


80 DAYS 


$350 f° 


ALY=“BGY 


Sit SPECIAL TRIP 


by the superb 
transatlantic liner 


KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of the Ham- 


burg-American service. Equip 
arden, 

Will leave New York, FEBRU- 

1912, stopping at Madeira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar (¢ hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.), 


Restaurant, Palm 
Baths, Elevators. 


ARY 1 


d with Ritz-Carlton 
ymnasium, Electric 


Vinefoeste (14 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (5 days). 


Steamer returns to New York 
via Naples and Gibraltar. 


west Indies 


Five Delightful Cruises .°. 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA CAMAL, 
VENEZUELA and BERMUD 
Leaving New York by the Palatial — 
Steamers: S.S. “‘ VICTORIA RIA LUISE ” (16,500 
Le ron March 7; 25 Days, $175 and up: 
s38. PTKE'G (12, 500° tons), 28 Days, Jan. 23, 
Feb. rg ti $ 50 and up; 16 Days, March 
26, 1912, $85 and up. 
Every Luxury of Travel. Every refinement 
of Service Insured. 


ou hee Sis 


Se t5=- 
Around 
thewWorld 


November 12,1912 (From New York) 
February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


‘ 
“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 tons) 

plaorery, includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 
American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 

Optional {17 DAYS IN INDIA 

Tours: {14DAYS IN JAPAN 
Cost including all necessary and Duration 
expenses aboard and ashore up 10 Daye 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 








“A picture of Washington, both a and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 
“This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 

great capital.” — Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

I2mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 

40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 

Price, $1.00, net; by mail, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 








| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


and meet the real British character and get along- 
see side of the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley Smith 
has access everywhere. Read his book if you Seve been 
to London. It will please you. Read it if you haven’t 
been—it’s next best to going. Brim full of truth. 
Copiously illustrated, $1.50 net. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, New York and London, 





e e me e © 
| Simple Life—Simple Religion 
Charles Wagner’s new book, ‘‘ THe Home oF THE Sov,” 
was written to help men and women who are striving toward 


greater simplicity in life and religion. $1.20 postpaid. 


New York and London 





HEART 
Or 
EUROPE 
GERMANY: 
SWITZERLAND 
AUSTRIA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for new edition of 
illustrated booklet “How to See 


January 18, 19 : 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use _ 7 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 1s cob 
sulted as arbiter 


“J ET.’ Menominee, Mich-—‘ Please state 
whether or not the following sentence 1s grammat — 
ically correct. ‘It might seem that way 
but to me who have a home, it is different.’ : 
sentence sounds as if it were -wrong but when its ~ 
grammatical structure is fi out, is not the 
use of the verb have after the relative proper?’ ~ 

In the analysis cf this sentence, the first rule © 
to be applied is the following as given in Fernaid’s © 
“Working Grammar of the English Language": 
‘““When a relative pronoun is the subject of a verb, © 
the verb takes the person and number of the ante- ~ 
cedent of the relative pronoun'"’ As the ante- © 
cedent of the relative in the sentence submitted 7 
is ‘‘me,"’ and therefore in the first person, the © 
proper form of the verb is ‘“‘have’ accordirz to © 
the rule that ‘‘in all verbs except be. the root-form — 
of the verb is used for the first person.’”” It 
may be well to note in this connection that it is ~ 
the person of the antecedent, and not the case, 4 
that determines the form of the verb. : 


“M. E. G.,”’ Santa Cruz, Cal. —** Please give 
the correct pronunciation of the word ‘espio- © 
nage. ; 

Tne preferred pronunciation of this word is 
es’pi-o-nej (first e as in met, i as in pin, o as in © 
obey, and an obscure vowel sound in the final ~ 
syllable as of the a in usage). An alternative © 
pronunciation is also recognized in which the sec- 
ond syllable is accented, with the sound of i as 
in isle. § 


“L. A. W.,’’ Long Beach, Cal.—‘ MBAR. i te : 
the adverb or adjective be used in t 
‘I feel bad [or badly}, ‘It smells ca for be badlyi'? ?@ 
(2) What are the proper prepositions to use in 
the following sentences ? T am called upon to 
separate ,my sister,’ ‘He was sick —— = 
typhoid fever,’ ‘He died smallpox,’ ‘I — 
was attacked rheumatism.’ q 

(1) The Stanparp Dictionary, p. 2366, col. 
1, says: ‘“‘ The adjective is correctly used in close 
association with a verb when some quality of the 
subject rather than of the action of the verb is to 
be exprest. . . . Hence it is correct to say ‘He © 
feels sad,’ ‘It looks bad,’ ‘It smells sweet,’ ‘He 
stood erect.’ In some cases either form would be © 
correct, and the choice between them is a matter © 
of force, emphasis, or individual taste; as, ‘They — 
escaped all safe for safely] to land.’ ... 
common to say ‘ You are looking (or he is feeling) ~ 
badly,’ doubtless because bad refers not merely to © 
physical or mental, but also to moral qualities, — 
so that (for fear of suggesting moral implications) — 
we are disinclined to say, ‘You look bad,’ ‘I feel — 
bad,’ or the like.” From this it will be seen that ~ 
“It smells bad” is correct and that ‘I feel badly” — 
is somewhat preferable to ‘‘I feel bad.” 4 

(2) The following prepositions are correct: “I 7 
am called upon to separate from my sister,” “‘He — 
was sick with (or of) typhoid fever,”’ “‘He died of ~ 
smallpox,” ‘‘I was attacked by rheumatism.” 4 


“Ww. L. S.,"" New York City, N. Y.—‘‘ Please 
give the correct uses of the words ‘pen,’ ‘nib,’ = 
and ‘pen-point.’ Which of these should be used | 
to indicate the article that fits into the pen- © 
holder ? : 

The Stanparp Dictionary defines ‘“‘pen”’ as © 
‘“‘an instrument for writing with a fluid ink: 7 
formerly made of a quill, pointed and split, but ~ 
now usually of metal, and fitted to a holder; by © 
extension, both pen and holder united.’ The ~ 
same authority defines ‘‘nib’’ as “the point of a 
pen or one of its separate parts; a detachable pen 
without a cylindrical shank.’ A ‘“pen-point ’ 
is commonly used to mean ‘‘a metal pen.”’” From 
this it will be seen that any one of these terms may ~ 
be employed to indicate the article intended for — 
insertion into a holder. However, as pen and 
pen holder are collectively called a pen, it is quite 7 
common to distinguish the writing part as “nib” — 

r ‘‘pen-nib,”’ ‘“pen-point’’ also being sometimes — 





used for the same purpose. 
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